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If from a love of originality, or a fear of 
inourring even the suspicion of plagiary, a writer 
or speaker make up his mind to remain silent until 
he stumble upon some new and untrodden literary 
ground, the resolution might possibly consign him 
to an eternal taciturnity; so true it is, that upon 
all or most subjects of importance many minds will 
be simultaneously employed. 

Nineveh, for example, has been the theme of 
many an abler pen than the one that now takes up 
her eventful narrative ; and the recent exhumation 
of her long-buried, and all but forgotten remains, 
has been the signal for a long and brilliant array of 
able lectures, sermons, and essays, such as would 
seem to indicate that all has been said that can be 
said to profit. 

Such thoughts at first deterred the writer from 
his purpose of appearing before the public, but 
second thoughts, which all are wont to call the best, 
urged him to his task, and the more earnestly when 



he coDsidered that how many soever might have 
handled his subject, there could be but few recent 
writers who had in reality preceded him, forasmuch 
as the historic material of the following pages formed 
the substance of a lecture delivered long before the 
publication of Mr. Layard's book; being one of a 
course of lectures on the book of Jonah. The 
writer also conceived that something on this subject 
was wanted, of a character to find its way readily 
into the hands of young Christians, Sabbath school 
teachers, and the elder scholars; and which, by 
affording a condensed view of the celebrated 
Nineveh, might serve to concentrate the scattered 
rays which have for ages past so dimly illuminated 
the page of Assyrian 8toiy. 

There may be errors in the work, but if there be, 
they are not the fruit of carelessness, nor the first 
that have appeared upon the subject, by perhaps 
many a score, and from abler hands. I do verily 
believe that much that is quoted as of authority on 
ancient history is not worthy of credence ; and^from 
what I have read and thought upon this and kindred 
topics, I am led to conclude, that the closer we can 
stick to Scripture narrative, while searching out the 
origin of nations, and seeking to penetrate the 
obscure and fabulous of historians, the more likely 
we are to come at the truth. 

Nineveh is eminently a Scripture theme; so 
much so that, this branch of evidence aside, we 
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might look in vain to eveiy other source for a detailed 
or regular account. Bearing this in mind^ while I 
propose to consider the subject in its general, his- 
torical and political aspects, I shall at the same 
time, and primarily, endeavour to bring out its 
great moral lessons : a use of the subject but Utile 
exhibited hy any of the writers whose works have 
fSEtllen into my hands. 

It will be observed that I have not largely quoted 
from the published accounts of the recent discoveries 
by Mr. Layard. I thought it hardly fidr to do so, 
especially as the able work of that gentleman is now 
well known and easily obtained ; and feeling assured 
that no brief extracts from volumes so completely 
crammed with interesting matter could give a fiur 
representation of their worth, I should much prefer, 
that such of my readers as may desire more infer 
mation upon this particular branch of the subject, 
would go at once to the fountain head. 

To sum up in few words the scope and design 
of the following pages, I may say, that my aim 
throughout, has been, the practical improvement of 
the subject, — ^a desire to hold up Nineveh, in her 
earlier glory and later desolation, as a great moral 
lesson, which men and nations would do well atten- 
tively to ponder, and from which the Christian, 
in particular, may rise with mingled feelings of 
humiliation and thankfulness, and by which he may 
be quickened in his search after that " city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God." 



One word about the method. Nineveh is not 
80 much my theme^ as mj illnstration of topics 
suggested by the perusal of her history; In con- 
trarielyi therefere, to the general practice^ I have 
discussed topics of improvement first, and brought 
up the history of Nineveh as illustrative and con* 
firmatory evidence. If anything I have advanced 
shall contribute to the improvement and happiness 
of my readera I shall have reaped my reward. 
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THS AUn^ABT-HPBOVniOB 09 T9M AV0IXRT8— TSDI UllZIS OV OOB 

VEHXRAXION OP ABTIQUITT. 



We live and leam. Human wisdom is largely 
borrowed &om experience-— firom what has gone 
before. The acts and deeds of the past are the 
guiding lights of succeeding ages. As the world 
adyancesy light increases ; truth is more amply, if 
not more clearly enunciated, and wisdom and know- 
ledge become the stability of our times. As the 
wisdom of the parait has much to do with the 
qualifications of the son, so it is to fiitherlands of 
labour and research that nations owe much of their 
distinction. 

The ancients are our teachers. As we reyiew 
their labours, lives, and literature — as we read 
the scattered firagm^its of their celebrated writings 
— as we gaze upon the mouldering ruins of their 
departed greatness, a voice from the tombs of the 
venerated dead utters affectionate entreaty, or solemn 
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admonition,-— we aie called upon to remember the 
yeans of old and the former tunes. Happy are those 
who are instmcted by the past, who, reflecting upon 
departed worth or worthlessness, are warned £K>m 
evil and stimnlated to good. Hence the import- 
ance of historic truth, exhibiting as it does the lights 
and shadows of mortality — that same unvarying 
tale of human greatness and depression^ concerning 
which the wise hath said ''there is no new thing," 

While thus pleading for antiquity the right to 
be regarded as in some degree instructive and 
authoritative, it is imperative that we say a word or 
two about the extent to which our veneration of 
antiquity may be carried, and the limits within 
which it should be confined- 
Multitudes are disposed to regard the antiquary 
as a superfluity of nature — an untimely, out of the 
way odd sort of being employing himself about 
matters fit only to engage the attention of children. 
And it must be confessed, that when the profession 
of antiquarianism degenerates into the mere love of 
the marvellous, or the afiectation of singularity, 
cherished for purposes of fame, it becomes a vain and 
whimsical pAontom, and is an unworthy and criminal 
expenditure of time. But it is far firom wise always 
to regard as morbid the feeling which gives a passion 
for the unique, the curious, and the antique, — which 
leads to the veneration of whatever wears the hoary 
yestments of a long-ago celebrity. 



The time is not in every instanoe uselessly or 
triflingly spent that is devoted to the resnsdtation 
of the characters^ sayings, and doings of the olden 
time. Antiqoarianism, rightly understood and 
applied, is the foe of superstition ; and ofttimes ma- 
terially serves the cause of truth by giving embodi- 
ment to the mythic and the fabulous, placing before 
us the veritable matter-of-fact originals of things, 
doings, and sayings, which fancy, or fiction, or 
figure had invested with supernatural importance. 
How the seeking out of the origin and intent of the 
zodiacal signs has tended to expose and condemn 
that black art astrology, and to convince us that 
planetary houses, celestial horoscopes, crabs, scor- 
pions, bulls, and lions, are all a delusion, astronomi- 
cally and rationally considered : — ^the mercenary and 
wicked perversions of the simple, inoffensive weather- 
marks, or Seaeonariumf by which the ancients 
reckoned up their seasons, and calculated the times 
of their worldly increase, somewhat afler the same 
fashion that we reckon up or divide a day by the 
mechanism of a clock. As the clock is no more a 
day than the day is a dock, so the signs are no more 
in the zodiac than the zodiac is in the ngns ; as the 
dock has no more influence over the day than the 
day has over the dock, in like manner, the signs no 
more influence human destiny than human destiny 
influences the signs. 

Perhaps, then, the true province of the antiquary 
is more the exposure of error than the evolution of 
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trnthy especially new troth; the pouring in upon 
tratb alMadj ponoMwd a flood of ooUiittfal and 
oonfirmatoxy evidanoe^ the eBeel of which will b% 
not 80 muofa to render the light cWaier, at to maka 
the sorronndhig darkneai more palpable^ definedf 
and explicable. 

We may expect too much from the anctenta as 
well as too little. We ihonld not go to them in the 
hope of diflooyering new truth) clearer light, or 
better defined aaienuu They might haye^ and 
donbdett had, original archetypes and appliances of 
knowledge^ enabling them to come at tmth, in 
its degree^ as readily as we modems do; bnl all of 
iheir truth has descended to usy or has been 
le-evolved by modem independent analysis and 
induction. 

On moral and leli^ons subjects we may not hope 
that antiquarian research will much intensify our 
light To the tale of life^ told us in the Testa- 
mentSy the ancients can add but little that is new 
or more startiingly reaL The perusal of thefar wordi^ 
and the contemplation of their works, may enlaxge 
our stock of collateral and confirmatory evidence; 
but whether or not the ancients come up as a cloud 
of witnesses, the tale b there, in all its deep, broad, 
and palpable definement ; reminding us of oharactem 
^^graven with an iron pen, and lead in the rock 
forever." 

Hitherto, all antiquarian effiirt^^U antique col- 
lection-^md all scientific research and disoovery 
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having reference to the histoiy of man and the 
origin of nations, have gone to confirm the Scrip* 
tore aooonnt of those matter8|«-<to yerify and enforce 
the statements of Moses and the Prophets. And 
this will be, I think, their province to the end of 
their misdon* 

We should, therefore, go to Nineveh, and 
Babylon, and Egypt, andTjrre, and Greece, and 
Rome; not so much with a view to learn new 
lessons on morality and religion, as to seek for 
confimation of the lessons we have already learned, 
and we shall have the sadsfiEU^tion to find our 
endeavours amply rewarded. 



Sacred history is remarkably concise. The charge 
of redundancy is but seldom preferred against the 
historians of the Testaments. Indeed, we are some- 
times tempted to wish that they had been more 
diffuse and particular in their enunciations of 
heavenly truth ; we ofttimes rise from the perusal of 
their grand and graphic sketches, with a feeling of 
regret and disappointment, resembling what we 
experience on being suddenly bereft of hopes that 
flatter, and of scenes that please. 

This feature of brevity is remarkably apparent in 
the sketches given us of scenes and circumstances 
dishonourable to humanity, and insulting to heaven ; 
seeming thus to say, that the Spirit has no pleasure 
in dwelling on the painM. A few brief, pithy. 
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appalling sentences comprise the narrative, and 
despatch the scenes of long eventful centuries ; and, 
ere we are well aware, it is said of such scenes as 
of Babylon, *^ is fallen, is fallen.'' 

Such is the notice we have of Nineveh ; it is 
brief, brief in the highest degree ; but at the same 
time exceedingly momentous. In pursuing this 
eventful iilstory we may arrange our observations 
under the following heads:— eably history- 
palmy DAYS — SYMPTOMS OP CHANGE— DOOM AND 
DESOLATION — ^EXHUMATION. 



CHAPTER I.-.EARLY HISTORY. 

CBBONOLOOT— AiraZQIIITT AlTD OBIGIN— PfiOOBl»8— IHTSBBEOKIJM 

— BB-AFPBABANCB, 



CHBONOLOGT. 

It will not be new to my readers to be told, that 
great discrepancy exists in the acoonnts of Scripture 
chronology, amounting in some instances to hun- 
dreds of years. Indeed, if we take into account 
the discrepancy between the Hebrew and Greek 
versions we shall find a dbparity of some 586 years 
before the flood, and of 650 after that event The 
Septuagint, by adding 100 years to the life of almost 
every patriach from Adam to Abraham, has thus 
increased the time some 1236 years. This disagree- 
ment has been a fruitful source of contention, and 
has caused many to lean to the side of infidelity. 

It woold be altogether out of place in this work 
to attempt to discuss the respective merits of these 
conflicting chronologies, or to assign the grounds 
upon which we reject the Greek data and adhere to 
the Hebrew. But sufficient is advanced to show 
the necessity of a somewhat qualified phraseology in 
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speaking of tliis subjecty such as the use of the 
word ^'abont,'' SoCy which I wonld once for all 
observe, must, on this account, freqi^entlj occur 
during the prosecution of this work. Moreover, I 
am more concerned in this place to point out the 
way in which dbagreements might arise out of the 
internal evidence of the Scriptures themselves, owing 
to what may be termed the adoption of general, 
instead of particular, phraseology on the part of the 
sacred historians. As an examjde in point — suppos- 
ing we set down the deluge as occurring in the year 
of the world 1656, the commonly, but by no means 
unanimously adopted date, and the inquiry to be. 
How many years after this memorable event did the 
dispersion of mankind and division of the eartli 
take place? and the general answer to be, in the 
days of Peleg. An objector might ask,-— At what 
stage of the life of Feleg did these events occur f 
To this question it would not be easy to furnish a 
definite and satisfactory answer. Pele^ was bom 
101 years after the flood, and lived 2S9 year^ NoW| 
the question is, Did the division of the earth take 
place at his birth, or some time during, and later on 
in his life ? Chronologlsts, generally, connect thia 
event with the birth of Peleg. I should rather 
incline to think that the name, which signifies 
dwUiotifViraa given him prophetically, and that the 
division occurred later on in the life of Peleg; — that 
he took an active part in the afiair, and, therefore, 
that the dispersion and settlement happened about 
midway between the Creation and the advent of 
Christ. 
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aa it may be to conect mfaids to be 
abb to giT« precbe dttta for erezy hktorio inddent — 
to do to^ 18 noty after alli absolutely efwential to 
establiflli the trntb or importance of any one ^ven 
fiust. Neiliier can any mistakes in data inyaUdat^ 
facts; for> whaterer datal errors historians and 
ohronologers may make^ such ertors cannot alt«r the 
character of the ftcts themselTes. 

It IS not at all surprising that disorepandies should 
occur in the earlier traditional accounts of the 
Yvodd's histoiyi before the use of manuscript writing 
was employed^ ot the art of printing was discoyered. 
The wonder is| that these discrepancies are so few 
and trifling; that they are not more numerous and 
startling i unless^ indeed, we admit that a special 
Proridence presided over the rude hierogljrphiO) 
nxmumentali and traditional records of the early 
world. And this was unquestionably the case, so 
far as the Ohxislian records are concerned. It must 
be osoeedin^y gratifying to the unprejudiced 
student of histoiy, to know thiit early Soriptural 
ttaditioaal chronology is fiur more fneeise tlum any 
other chronology of the kind, and that in die main 
it folfils all that it promisee. For example, in this 
matter of the dirision of the earth, Ae Beriptmros 
state that it took place in the days of Peleg, without 
attempting to limit the event to any particular period 
of his life. Well, it is on all hands, and by all 
historians who have written upon this subject, 
admitted, that this event did happen some time in 
tb6 days of Pel^. K or Is this the onFf instance in 
which Moses announces a great ev«it ifMunit 
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assigning its date. The world itself, according to 
modem geological teachings existed a long indefinite 
period, perhaps several thousand years, prior to the 
era supposed to be spoken of by Moses. I am not 
concerned to discuss this question in this places but 
assuming the truth of this geological hypothesis for 
the sake of illustration, I contend that Moses does 
not profess to fix the date of the creation, but 
speaks of it as aman might speak of any other work; 
that when it was done or made such an one was its 
author. The passage might read| ^ when the world 
began or came into being, God created it.** Whether, 
then, according to geological teaching the world had 
existed a long indefinite period prior to the era 
ascribed to the creation of man, or did then actually 
come into existence, are questions which do not in 
the least affect the historic truthfulness of the 
Mosaic narrative. 

From what is here advanced I trust it will appear 
to my readers that historic data, merely as such, are 
not of paramount importance, especially to general 
readers. That the want of precision here is not in 
itself sufficient to invalidate a story, and especially 
when all collateral evidence goes to substantiate its 
fact, which is the case with the Bible story. 

AiniQunr and obioin. 

If there be any value, any virtue, in that feelkig 
of veneration which men in general agree to cherish 
towards anything that bears the stamp of antiquity, 
andent Nineveh stands forth among her kind an 
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object pre-eminently worthy of regard. She was 
one of the earliest cities erected after the concision 
of tongaes, and consequent dispersion of mankind^ 
having had an origin coeval with, if not antecedent 
to, Babylon and Egypt ; that is, about 2,100 years 
prior to the Christian era, and, therefore, about 
midway between the creation and the advent of 
the Saviour. 

Sacred histoiy ascribes the founding of Nineveh 
to Asshur, one of the sons of Shem, who, having 
upon the dispersion settled in the land of Shinar, 
afterwards called Babylon and Babylonia, is supposed 
to have been dispossessed or driven . out by his 
cousin Nimrod, the son of Cush, a descendant of 
Ham. Upon this event Asshur directed his course 
along the banks of the Tigris, the Hiddekel of 
Scripture, running southward &om the mountains 
of Armenia, having Assyria on the east and 
Mesopotamia on the west. Here Asshur is reported 
to have founded several cities, of which Nineveh 
was the most celebrated. 

I am aware that some historians and commentar 
tors ascribe the erection or commencement of 
Nineveh to Nimrod, but on what account it is not 
easy to make out. Did I feel very much concerned 
to controvert this opinion, I might go so far as to 
say I had yet to learn, from any historic evidence 
hitherto possessed, that Nimrod ever was at Nineveh, 
or exercised any authority there. And even if this 
were proved, I might still incline to think that his 
authority was purchased by an act of usurpation 
that dispossessed the liege sovereign, — a supposition 
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which would seem to be in perfect keeping with all 
that is recorded of the general policy of the ** mighty 
hunter J* Nimrod was the first to abolish paternity 
or eldership, and to establish monarchy and usurpa- 
tion. He was, in bctj the first absolute ruler. 

But we are told of the marginal reading of the 
authorized version, which describes Nimrod as going 
into Assyria and building Nineveh. Now, this 
marginal business is simply as follows : — ^In Hebrew 
the word Asshur will bear to be rendered-^to 
proceed^-'go forward— to be successful — ^prosperous 
—a step— -progress, Ac; therefore some will read 
Gen. X., 11, ^Out of that land he (Nimrod) went 
out into Assyria and tbuilt Nineveh ;** to which 
Adam Clarke and others add — ^<< hence Assyria is 
called the land of Nimrod.^ Micah v., 6. 

By such as fovour this reading, it ought, in faii^ 
ness, to be stated, that this same word Asshur may 
be also rendered, and is firequently rendered Assyria, 
or is the root firom which the word Assyria is 
derived; hence, in Num. xxiv., 23 and 24, Asshur is 
put for Assyria, or the people of Asshur, — *^ Never- 
theless the Kenite shall be wasted, until Asshur 
shall carry thee away captive, — ^And ships $JiaU came 
from the coast of Chittim and shall afflict Asshur.** 
Agun, in Hosea xiv., 3, God's people confessing 
their renunciation of every helper but the Lord, 
exclaim, ^^ Asshur shaQ not save us; we will not ride 
upon h<»!8es, neither will we say any more to the 
work of our hands, ye are our gods; for in thee the 
fiiiherless findeth mercy." This view of the word 
Asshur goes for towards proving that the founder 
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of tho Aasyxsan nation was Atthnr, and pofectty 
agvees with what Joflephns saysf-^^ Ashnr lived at 
the city Nineye and named his subjects Attyrians, 
who became the most fixrtonate nation beyond 
othera."-««WHiBTOii'8 Josbphus^ b. 1, c. 6, b. 4. 

Besides the passages cited, thexe are others which 
show that the descendants of Asshur were acknow* 
lodged as a distinct people; and although in the 
association of these latter passages^ this people 
oould bear no numerical importance as compared 
with the ancient AssyrianSi they serve to show 
that Asshur had a people called by his name^ 
and that, during the thousand years which had 
intervened between the first plantation of Assyria 
and the events referred to, many colonies of 
Assyrians had branched oiF, or been scattered 
abroad. In the time of David the descendants of 
Asshur were acknowledged as a distinct people, for 
we read II* Samuel ii., 8, 9, that ^^ Abner, the son 
of Ner, captain of Saul's host, took Ish-bosheth the 
son of Saul, and brotight him over to Mahanaim, 
and made him king orer Qilead and over the 
Ashurites." In the time of Jeboshaphat we hear 
of Asshur as confederating with the Ammonites and 
Moabites against liim, — ^Psalm Ixzxiii., 8, '^Assnr 
also is Joined with them: they have holpen the 
children of Lot." Tyre is said to have been em- 
bellished with ivory benches, wrought by the 
Ashuxites, Ezekiel xzvii., 6, '^ The company of the 
Ashnziles have made thy benches of ivory brought 
out of the isles of Ghittim." 

I aUow that the re&rence to Asshur in Qen* x., 
11; looks like a patch in the account, standing as it 



which would teem to be in perfect keeping with aD 
that (■ recorded of die genenl policy of the" imr^r 
huntw." Ntmrod was the first to sbcdiah patenuty 
or eldoahip, and to establish mmurchy and omrpa- 
tioD. He ynt, in £ut, the first abmlnte raler. 

Bat w» are told of the margtnil reading of the 
aothorizod Tersion, which describes Nimrod as going 
into Assyria and building NinevelL Now, this 
marginal banaaas is simply as fi^ows :-~In Hebrew 
the word Asshor will bear to be rendered — to 
proceed — go finward — to be BDoceoafhl — prosperoos 
-HI step — progress, Acj therefiH« some will read 
Oen. X., 11, " Out of that land he (Nimrod) went 
ont Into Aasyria and •built Nineveh ;" to wfaidi 
Adam Olarin and others odd — "hence Aflsyiiaia 
called the land of Nimrod.* Micah v^ 6. 

By such as &vom' this reading, it ought, is fiur- 
noii, to be stated, that this same word Asshur may 
be also rendered, and is fiwjnently rendered Assyria, 
or Is the root Eeom which the word Assyria is 
tWivctl; lionce, inNom, zxir.,S9andfi4, AsAoris 
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of (tw Amyma nation wu Amina, aod pofecUjr 
flgjna with what Jaaephm aayif— *' A:Hhnr lived «t 
the d^ Nineve and named hia sabjects Avyriana, 
niio became the moat fcrtonate nation beyond 
othen."— WmsTOH'a Jobephus, b. 1, c. 6, s. 4. 

Bendea the passages cited, tb^re are otbers which 
■how that the deacendants of Aaahur were acknow- 
ledged as a distinct people ; and although in the 
■MOciation of these latter passages, this people 
ooold bear no nomerical importance as compared 
with the ancient Assjriana, they serve to show 
that Asshur had a people called bj bis nam^ 
and that, during the thoosand yean which hod 
intanvned between the first plantation of Assyria 
and the events referred to, many colonies of 
Assyrians had branched oi^ or been scattered 
abroad. In the time of David the descendants of 
Asshnr weie acknowledgBd as a distinct people, for 

wfl read IL Samael ii., 6, 9, that " Abner, the son 
..... ._.... ^ 

the 



HOT 

the 
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does amid the enumeration of the descendants, acts, 
and deeds of the £unily of Ham. But I also think 
that what is said of Nimrod sufficiently accounts 
for the seeming irregularity. In the 8th and 9th 
verses we are told that Nimrod began to be ^^a 
mighty one in the earth," and ^^ a mighty hunter 
before the Lord," — expressions which some interpret 
a rebel, a desperate and determined oppressor, who^ 
constituting himself the leader of a band of des- 
peradoes, set up whom he would, and put down whom 
he would. If this construction be right, how 
natural tiiat Asshur, of anotiier family, should be 
driven out of his possessions in Shinar, and that 
Moses should record such an event when speaking 
of the acts of Nimrod. 

A recent periodical, giving a quotation, if I 
mistake not, fix>m Dr. Eitto, and showing a pre- 
ference for this marginal reading, offers as an 
additional reason for believing Nimrod to have 
been the founder of Nineveh, a reference to the 
passage we have before noticed — Micah v., 6, in 
which, it is asserted, that the prophet speaks of 
Assyria as tiie land of Nimrod. Let the reader 
refer to tins passage and form his own opinion ; it 
runs thus: — ^^And they shaU vHUte the land of 
Aaeyria with the awards and the land of Nimrod in 
the enirances thereof; and thm ahaU he deUver ua 
from the Aaayrian when he cometh into our landy and 
when he treadeih within our borderer 

After careful examination o^ and reflection upon 
tiiis passage, I must confess my inability to ageee 
with the view above stated ; on the contrary, the 
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entire grammatical construction and sense of the 
former part of the passage in which the conjunction 
and is used, and which gives it a plural form, lead 
me to the conclusion that the land of Assyria, and 
the land of Nimrod, were originallj known as 
distinct an4 different lands. 

But, even supposing that the phrase— ^^ ilie land 
of Assyria^ and the land of Nimrody^ did actually 
mean one and the same land, it does not follow from 
hence that Nimrod was the founder of the city of 
Ninereh. This passage determines nothing on this 
point, and it is easy to suppose that Nimrod or his 
descendants might conquer Nineveh and the country 
round, and give them the title — ^^^the land of 
Nimrod." 

FBOGKESS. 

Nothing is easier to explain than the dispersion 
and settlement of nations, especially when those 
nations are of a family and pastoral character, de- 
voted to the rearing, tending, and feeding of large 
flocks and herds, which constituted the staple wealth 
of the world's earlier ages. And nothing can be 
more natural or graphic than the Scriptural account 
of this matter. An example may serve to illustrate 
this point* A wealthy husbandman dies, possessed 
of large estates, which are divided among his sons. 
The first thought of each of these sons is an inde- 
pendent personal settlement. One packs up his 
goods and takes one direction, and another takes 
another. Add to this illustration the idea of pastoral 
avocation^ and dispersion becomes essential to suc^ 
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oessfol inikpendent mAm. Wbn the AmIdi ttd 
herds of Lot and Abraham had multiplied to motQ 
than the land could well anataiDf aad the aervaats 
quarrelled on this account, the unde and ne|^ew 

agreed to separate or disperse, one taking to the ri^tf 
and the other to the left. 

The early states of the wwld, both antedelnvian^ 
and for a long time post-delnviani were of a fimuly 
and pastoral charact^; whidi states, as their nuoH 
hers and wants increased, were necessarily and 
naturally dispersed : the then univenBal freedom of 
the land affording every facility for such move* 
ments. 

In this early dispersion and settlement of nations, 
occasioned however, in this particular instance;, by 
the immediate interposition of the Almighty in the 
confusion of tongues, at Babel, it was the lot of 
Asshur, as we have before said, to takehis course 
along the Tigris, and there^ with the help of those 
who were attached to his p^son and fortunes, to 
lay the foundation of the renowned city Nineveh. 
How long the city was in arriving at importance, or 
to what magnitude it attained under the immediate 
inspection of its venerable founder, history does not 
clearly determine. Some think that Asshur outlived 
Nimrod, who is supposed to have reigned at Babyloo 
148 years. 

To Asshur succeeded Ninus. I will not plague 
and pester my readers with a host of coDJectures, 
such as we find in almost every book of reference to 
this subject, about who this Ninus was, such as 
whether he were the first or seoond Ninus, Nimrod 



himself, or the son of Asshor, or neiiher the one 
nor the other. Suffice it that there was such a man, 
immediatelj succeeding Asshur, and that in history 
there will always be such an one, and a notorious 
<^haracter he would appear to have been. He is 
represented as a man of an ambiticms and enterprising 
spirit. The whole of Babylonia became the object 
of his envy. He raised a mighty army, conquered^ 
and laid it under tribute. Flushed with success, he 
overran the infant states of Asia, and carried his 
conquests as far as the borders of Africa. His last 
conflict is said to have been with the celebrated 
Zoroaster, E3ng of Bactria, to whom are ascribed 
(he first discoveries in the Art of Magic, and the 
earliest observations upon the positionB and motions 
of the planetary system. 

IVom Zoroaster Ninus met with a warm reception, 
and suffered defeat ; but with the aid of Semiramis, 
wife of one of his captains, he ultimately overcame 
his opponent. Channed with the spirit of the woman, 
he begged her from her husband,* giving his 
daughter in exchange. 

After an eventftd reign of fifly two years Ninus 
passed away from the land of the living. 

Minus had a son Ninyas ; but he being a minor, 
his reputed mother, Semiramis, reigned in the room 
of her son, and by a wise and prudent adherence to, 
and administration of, the laws and customs that had 
become agreeable to her people, contrived to retain 



•Boas tam that VlnwtalitA to «iik9«mlMepoMHiiOB of BMninaili 
■nd that ber luutiod kUtod hlmaelf to aToid Uw couoqiiciiee of IQniit' dis- 
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peaceable possession of the throne for the space of 
forty-two years. Strange things are related of this 
Semiramis, some of which are doubtless false, 
whilst others may be founded on facts, but facts 
greatly magnified by the glowing imagination of 
die East. Justin the historian, not the martyr, 
relates that on the death of Ninus, Semiramis 
counterfeited to be his son, dressed herself in 
man's attire, and having done signal service to the 
state, and performed prodigies of valour as a 
military conunander, afterwards confessed the cheat ; 
but having earned so much praise by her wisdom 
and courage, the confession in no wise damaged her 
cause. She removed her court to Babylon, and 
according to the accounts of Ctesias and Diodoms, 
raised an army of four millions of men, and with this 
immense force invaded India ; but being met by an 
army equally numerous, commanded by Stanobates, 
the Indian General, she was signally defeated, a 
circumstance which appears to have affected her so 
much as to cause her to relinquish the throne in 
favour of her son. Others afSrm that Semiramis 
was slain in this battle. 

Historians differ in their opinions of Ninyas ; 
some representing him as a wise and prudent 
Governor, improving by the errors of his parents ; 
and others speaking of him as weak and effeminate. 

INTERBEGNUM. 

And now occurs one of those startling chasms in 
history, so much to be regretted, but so often met 
with in the obscure and legendary annals of early 
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states and countries. A thousand years roll on, 
concerning which scarcely a shred of information on 
the affairs of Assyria is to be found, and with regard 
to which, all that has been attempted is a vague and 
contradictory list of the Kings who are supposed to 
have occupied the ABsyrian thx-one dnring this period. 
With the exception of Amraphael, King of Shinar, 
who in the time of Abraham joined Chedorlaomer, 
king of the Elamites against the kings of Canaan. 
See Gbnesis xivo !• And a 20th, 25th or 26th king, 
according to the author we quote, Tutamus, who 
sent Memnon with a body of 20,000 men to aid the 
Trojans, little mention is made of the affiurs of 
Assyria for a period of thirty generations. 

It is true, Herodotus, an ancient Grreek historian, 
sometimes called the father of history, is said to have 
written a history of Assyria. He travelled over 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, and other countries, and thus 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the afiairs of 
many nations. But no such history in a separate 
form, or treating wholly or extensively on the affairs 
of Assyria, is known, and if ever written must have 
been lost. 

Ctesias is thought to have given the best account 
of the affiurs of Assyria. He was a native of 
Cnidus, a city in the peninsula of Paria, celebrated 
for the worship of Venus, and mentioned in the 
narrative of the perilous voyage in which the 
Apostle Paul and his companions suffered ship- 
wreck. See Acts xxvii., 7. Ctesias is reported 
to have been skilled in medicine, and to have 
resided seventeen years at the Persian capital} 
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during which tune he wrote a histay of Perna 
and Asia. It is chiefly from firagmenta of this 
author's work^ preaenred in the writings of otherty 
that our information respecting the early state of 
Assyria is derived; and although some hare aaidf 
and among others Aristotle^ that Oteaiaa was un* 
worthy of ciedit, b^g suspected of having made 
false statements to contradict Herodotus^ yet Diodo- 
roua 8iculu8| the Sidliani who wrote at Bome^ in 
the reigna of JuKusCwar and Augustus, ahistoiy 
in forty books, covering a period of 1188 years, and 
which took thirty years to compile, has followed the 
track of Ctesias, It is believed that Ctesias found* 
ed his observations of Assyria upon extracto fiom 
Babylonian annals, which, if cortect, there may be 
sufficient ground for confidence in his statements. 
Eusebius, Strabo, and others have incidentally 
noticed Assyria, but in no way particularly worthy 
of mention, and doubtless borrowed. 

How we long to be informed of the events of this 
interregnum. But the student of histoiy should 
learn to discriminate. Many a life has been spent, 
— ^many a brain turned, — and many a talented 
youth discouraged by the laborious, unsatis&ctory, 
and all bat vain attempt to penetrate and explain 
the mythobgical labyrinths of early times and 
states. The student of history, before setting out 
upon his herculean journey, should be apprised of 
the definitions of historians and chronologera, that 
he may not expect too much, or be too sanguine. 
He should be told, that the wisest and best of them 
have parodied out the meat part of early histdiy 
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into pb^ods moBt ominomly designated the ''obsoor^ 
and the fabulous/' — a classification not far remoyed 
fiom the regions of utter oblivion. 

What, after aH, does it really concern us to be 
able to trace every link in the chain of events which 
make up the sum total of a nation's annals ? Suffice 
it that we note the great leading features of 
historic truth, and learn the striking lessons taught 
by the rise, grandeur, decline, or fall of mighty 
empires. If die facts wo contemplate be few, they 
may be^ on that very account, the more striking 
aiKl impressive; standing out' in bold relief like 
eternal pyramids of admonition. 

Tliat the earlier ages of the world should be 
comparatively destitute of historians is not at all 
surprising. The spirits of those times were too busily 
employed in doingy to have much time or inclination 
fer- recording their doings. Their times were 
eminently constructive and architectural times, rather 
than times of calm reflection or dispassionate review. 
It became them to busy themselves about the pro- 
duction of thin^ worthy of record, ere they could 
seriously determine to hand down their doings to 
posterity. 

Kext to tradition, the admirable archives of the 
earlj world, of a people whose earlier and later 
branches could commune over periods of five, 
SIX, seven, or eight hundred years, the earliest 
attempts at the chronicling of events, as well as 
at the fine arts, supposing those attempts to be the 
effort of a people imskilled in letters, would take 
the- fbrm of hieroglyphic painting,, sculpturing, 
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carvingi &c.; arts which were long practiced in 
Arabia and Egypt, and which appear evidentlj to 
have prevailed at Babylon and Nineveh. Even 
casting in metal and clay would precede the recording 
of events by letters ; next would follow inscriptions 
on bricksy tiles, cylinders, &c., nuuie whilst the 
substance was sof)^ and afterwards baked in the 
sun or by fire« The setting up of monuments^ 
pillars, and tablets also, is a custom almost as old 
as the world, and the more prevalent the further we 
go back from times in which events began to be 
chronicled in manuscript. The usage is eminently 
patriarchal and druidical. And let it not be sup- 
posed that these methods of transmitting to posterity 
the knowledge of facts and truths were less certain 
or durable than written chronicle. The stained or 
painted stones endured for many generations, and 
the rock and monumental tablets were said, in figure 
of speech, " to endure for ever." 

RE-APFEABANCE. 

After tliis inten'egnum of a thousand years^ 
Nineveh again bursts upon our view; but how 
clianged ! how unlike the Nineveh of old I Before 
us is presented a mighty city wearing the proud 
distinction of the capital of Assyria, and swaying 
the destinies of the whole eastern world, as her 
sister Egypt ruled the western. 

Eight himdred years or so before tlie Christian 
era* Nineveh became tlie subject of prophecy; — a 
succession of prophecies, extending over a period 
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of two hundred years, brought this celebrated city 
into public notoriety. For the present, however, 
we must waive the notice of these prophecies, and 
the events which followed them, and take a view of 
Nineveh as she appeared at the time; that is, of 
Nineveh in her Palmy Days. 
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CHAPTER II.— PALMY DAYS. 

AKCIEKT8 VEBSUS M0DRRN8— CITY — ^POPULATION— ARTS AK1> 
MANUFACTURES— COMMERCE AKD WEALTH, 



AKCIENTS VERSUS MODERNS. 

In these days of ligbt and knowledge we Iiear a 
great deal about " keeping up with the age," "having 
learned teachers for learned times, &c*/' and " the 
wants of the age." But the difficulty is, to know 
what is meant by this keeping up with the age. In 
many cases, if it mean anything intelligible, it means 
agoing back to things and ages long departed^ — the 
review, revival, and recommendation of ancient 
manners, customs, laws, language, literature, &c.,— • 
and which, so far as it goes, goes in fact to prove 
that our boasted progress is just no progress at all, 
but an inclination backwards. What is the study 
of history, or of languages long since dead, and some 
of which might, without much loss to learning, be 
quietly buried, their literature having been translated 
into modem tongues, but readings from the ancients. 
What are ethics and religion, but subjects which have 



existed from the- beginnings and tUe near^ their 
ibnntain the purer. What loe even* politics and 
pohtieal' eaonomy but scienees wIei^ pzogrees in 
pvopoition a» they, are based 'upon law andeqnityv 
ancteal as the timefr before the Seood, 

WeH^.diis retrograde motion may after all be the 
right'one,- aod'oor boasted progress and keeping up 
with the age, if it mean anything different £rom thisy 
may be the thing we onght to deprecate, as being a 
depacteire fion^ the* simplicity of the tmth, — ^fifom 
that doctrine which teaches, that, as regards physics 
to a large extent, bat especially ethics, law, and 
religioo^ ^^aa it.wasin the b^inning^ is now, and 
ever* shall be^ world without end/* 

On the other hand, if this supposed progress be 
really onward^ and the age of reason be nmning at 
a ndlroad gallop, and the learning of the past be 
comparatively &ble, and fiction, and phantasm, whj 
ahonld he be acconnted supremely wise who has 
been steeped in the Magi-o-cAa2(fn>n; or has explored 
the inemhauslSbh bottle of ancient literary lore. 

Cosvtemplating some of theremarkable productions 
of antiquity, whether as regards their magnitude, 
<kirability, or perfection, we are led to pause ere we 
adopt the theory, in the sense in which its author 
uses it, which maintains that the world, including 
faotk the phyaieal and moral departments, ^^i» m 
iUelf well cmd vnsel} ec/Mtibitedj on the prineiph 
of a progreeeive syetemy. and iherefore capable ofimf 
provementj* And which theory therefiure denies 
^ that: the- ubotU toas' per/M' at* fife% but fyU 
into derangemmiif eotUimieB in dieord&y and eon be 
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neti/ied only hy supernatural maans*'^ The whole 
drift of which goes to deny the original perfection 
of man, and his fall from that perfection by sin or 
disobedience; and thus to sap the foondationfi of 
acknowledged theological doctrine^ and to represent 
the evils of the moral world as curable by the 
regulation of the ^^Natnral Laws/' otherwise called 
Education. 

Elsewhere I shall notice the moral argument, and 
here take up only the progressive hypothesis ; and 
this, only so far as to take a comparative view of 
intellectual man, ancient and modem, as seen in his 
works. Do these works indicate systematic, pro- 
gressive, intellectual advancement? I think not. 

In the absence of everything like dear and im- 
partial chronicles of early times, and in the presence 
of much that wears the aspect of fable and fiction, 
it is exceedingly difficult to institute a fair and sati^ 
factory comparison between ancient and modem 
Man. We need, however, scarcely fear tliat we 
can produce a more unapt illustration of our subject 
than the one which is brought forward in support 
of the theory of progression. Whatever view we 
take, it is peurile to seek to illustnite a question of 
this sort by the comparatively local progress of our 
own beloved countiy. It may be true, as the 
author of the Constitution says, that our ancestors 
'Hived as savagesy and appeared in painted stinsy" 
and that their children have progress^ into civilians, 
and are attired in silks and satins. What then? 
Is this any demonstration of the truth of a theory 

* •' Combe on tlie ConatltutJoii of Mao.*' 
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which, if consistent with its own principles and with 
the so-called ^^natoral laws," must teach a regular, 
qrstematic, onward progression from the first creation 
np to the year 1851? Unfortnnatelj this illustration, 
if it teach anything, teaches the very opposite 
of that in snpport of which it is adduced. It teaches 
that progression has been up and down, — ^that fix)m 
the high literary altitude of learned Egypt, classic 
Greece, and omnipotent Kome, men progressed 
down to savages with painted skins* 

To begin at once witli the ancients, it must at 
least be confessed that they were, all things taken 
into account, in many things our equals, if not our 
superiors. By all things, I mean the great disparity 
in circumstances of their labours as compared with 
those of modem genius and industry. Without 
taking this disparity into account, the comparison 
between ancient and modem skill is not &irly 
taken, nor the conclusions impartially drawn ; but 
allowing for this difference in circumstances, the 
ancients may claim to be regarded as no mean com- 
petitors of modem genius. Allowing for this dif- 
ference, and it would appear to have been as great 
a proof of genius in them to construct a raft where 
we build a gallant vessel, or to erect a hut where we 
put up a splendid mansion ; and, when we contem- 
plate some olden-time productions, such as fill us 
with astonishment and admiratioD, it would seem 
as if the ancients needed not this circumstantial 
qualification to enable them to bear comparison with 
iixe modems, — ^that they gave proof of originality 
and mental status equal to> if not surpassing, anything 



hifthavto.evolvecliin tba. auiak.ofjiaodtt3i psyoolo* 
gical seience. . 

What does ouodun EurofMd^exluhit to^supfttfi^ oc. 
even compaie ynihj tha {^nuaiidi of Gchaea^ .T2iebe%. 
Palmyra, the Temple of Solomon^ &c. 1 And whesi 
we thii^«of Babjidn, .with her widls. three hmadaed 
and fifty feet high,. and. eighty^seveii hooad^ hut 
hai^^g. gardens, . mounting st^, ovec steptoith& 
simuQit of her walls^ her palaces, her hzmdred gates 
of solid brass, &o., &c.; . we seem to contemplate a 
seeii;^ of whi<^ it may be said, we shall neyer see 
the like again. In scalpture,:paintiag,.architectiu:e, 
Ganria^ . fresco, or fret^work, if there app0ar. any* 
thing' uncommonly elaborate, or chaste, it is almost 
oertain to be heeakledas &om afiu:, or.asciibed. to 
madebof an aacieDt date. And not. so much of 
eooecotion do we speak, as of cono^tumi and desigD. 
With ample appliances at command, and a copy, no 
qnestioQ but the moderns ooold repeat and eTen 
avrpaas ai^thing^that has been done aforetime. But 
wherein in diis would appear their: superiority over 
these rude patridans of the East4— those wandaBeas 
of the B&byloniaB and Pahnjrean deserts, wfao^ 
without model or master, could origbiate.suGkstan 
pendous and Morbus stmctores. 

It may be objected that the true psogressioa 
of the world is that of' mind : well,, all things taisen 
ixrto account, tiie ancients, as men of pasts, w^eie 
not far behind tiie modemsk^ Msny of tfaie Arts, 
which are regarded as the most, important: inven- 
tions of modem times, owe their origin, to hi^ 
antiquity, ^and to people and'natisas^whiOinL'MBe.have. 
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been accnstomed to regard mainly in the light of 
barbarians. The Arabians hare the credit of the 
first discoveries and experiments in chemical science; 
and the celebrated Haratm Alraschid, of whom 
naention is made in the Arabian' Tales^ is said to 
have been a devout student of the science. When 
the Arabians conquered Spain, A.D. 712, the know- 
ledge and study of chemistry were introduced into 
that country, and from thence spread to neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. Algebra too, as its name doiotes, 
from A], excellent, and Giaber Arab, the name 6f 
its supposed* inventor, is ascribed to the Arabians as 
its originators; and it is certain that among this 
wandering people it attained a high degree df 
perfection. There can hardly ^st a doubt that 
the Chinese were among the first manuiacturexs 
of silk and porcelain; to them also is ascribed the 
invention of the magnetic compass, and of the 
harmless and unbloody use of gunpowder. The 
Hindoos have been celebrated almost firom time 
immemorial, for their skill inm^dne, astronomy, 
metaphysics, and surgery. In 'Greece, literatuFd 
attained an elegance and perfection which have 
never since been surpassed, and' the masters of their 
poetiy and moral fRhilosophy earned for themselves 
an immortal fame. To this people too have been 
ascribed' the most perfect sense of beauty, and the 
most classic taste in sctdpture and -architecture, aiM 
even now we feel ourselves' flattered by the ascription 
of tmr works of art to Grecian mod^. But it were 
needless to multiply instances, enmigfa has been 
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advanced to support the ground taken, yiz., that 
circumstances bemg equal, man in all ages b equal 
to himself; that progression, however manifest or 
marveUous, does not imply any graduated generic 

stitution of the human race. 

It b true, the literati of antiquity were not so 
thickly strewn as are those of modem times ; but if 
their descents upon our world were '^ like angels* 
visits, few and far between,'* those visits were indeed 
welcome, almost as the angels', and shining as the 
stars in the firmament of heaven* As to the literary 
productions of the ancients, their writings, like their 
architecture, are unconmionly elaborate, not in mere 
amplitude of wordiness, but in terse originality, ii^ 
profound and severe reflection, in ideal beauty and 
sublimity. 

A page of ancient literature b more a page of 
ideas than of words, of maxima to be closely studied 
to be duly appreciated. Hence the modem rage for 
ancient lore ; the supposed literary superiority of the 
scholar who has freely thumbed the dusty moth- 
eaten folios of antiquated learning. 

If it be objected that the ancients are studied, 
not so much for any value in their works, as to put 
the literati in possession of what little they did know, 
and to enable tliem to say that they had read and 
studied the ancients ; the answer b, if the works 
of the ancients are of little or no value, it is not only 
useless, but cruel and criminal, to compel a student 
to devote the best years of hb academic life to such 
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a purpose. And on the other hand, if the works of 
the ancients are studied for their value^ mj position 
is strengthened. 

I am aware I shall he reminded of modem inven- 
tions, improvements, extensions, refinements, &c« 
These I do not deny, and would he the last to 
undervalue or disparage them. I own the great and 
manifold blessings of modem improvements, refine- 
ments, Ac., fi)r which we cannot be too grateful to 
providence, or too courteous to those who have 
instrumentallj efiected sucli improvements ; but I 
must at the same time contend, that these prima 
faeia evidences of improvement, are not in all cases 
to be regarded as demonstrative proof of progressive 
mental status, ormoral elevation, either in individuals 
or nations. 

First of all, there may be great change where 
there is no improvement, — there may be transfer of 
science and art from one department to another, 
and from one locality, or district, or quarter of the 
world, to another ; but such change, such transfer, 
taken in the aggregate, is not always, nor perhaps 
oflen a dear gain upon the mental, moral, or political 
status of the world; but is, in many instances, a 
mere transfer or exchange of good, and not imcom- 
monly involves or supposes depression and deterio- 
ration elsewhere, commensurate with the apparent 
improvement. 

Then, again, improvements, merely as such, are 
not always evidence of extraordinaxy or superior 
mental endowment on the part of those who efiect 
them ; but must often be regarded in the light of 
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seoondaiy efforts of mind already fttrxushed with typi- 
cal ideas boirowed- fibm original diseoveriea; One 
man may suggest great improvements in the prodiie* 
tions of- another without evindng any marked or 
marvellonfl mental superiority over^him that conceived 
or brought out the things impnxred*. N)ay^ mose^ 
the improver, is not unfrequently far in&rior. ini 
mental ability to the man whose works he essays to 
improve; and hence it is that* many great' mindfi > 
sow in poverty, privation, obsonrity, and nnho- 
noured, what others reap in wealth, luxury, and 
fame. Patentees, for example, are oft bereft of the 
fimit and honour oF their labours by men of im<» 
provements and secondary talent. 

Improvements are made in madunezy, bui the 
mind that invented the machinery gave greater 
proof of origmality than the mind that improvos it. 
Bailroads areconstructed and exhilnted as sjrmptoms 
of 'improvement ; unquestionably they are improre^ 
ments, and most important and beneficial in their 
results^ but the mind that first adapted sfeeamrpowcr 
to maehinery wastheveritaUe genius of locomotion, 
and all subseq>iient' adaptations / of this wondecftil 
power are mere modifications and ampliifeaftiofifl of 
the^great generic idea. 

Without of ' comse intending it, Mr.'Layard has 
famished a striking illustration c^my position^ of the 
superiority and universality of real genius as codh 
paired with the boRowed chaimcter^ and local deve- 
lopment of' what are commonly called ^' improve 
ments !*' *^ The poor^ and ignorant -Asraby .whether 
of the desert or town, moulds !with dajf the jars fan 
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bn dailj wants, in a form which may be traeed in' 
the most elegant vases of Gieeee and- Borne; and- 
what is no less remarkable, identical with that 
represented on momiments raised by his ancestors: 
3,000 years before. K he speaks, he shows a ready 
eloquence, — ^his words are glowing,' his deseriptionff 
true, yet brilliant'; his simSes- jost, yet most fancifiiL 
These high qualities seem to be innate in him ; he 
takes no pains to cultivate or' intpiove them— he 
knows nothing of reducing them to mlcj or measure 
ing them by any standard. As it is with him, so it has 
been £rom time unknown with those who went before 
him. There has been little change — no progress.'' 

^* liool:, on the other hand, at the so-called IndiiK 
European races — at*the Greek and Koman. Thjey 
will adopt from others the most heatrtiftd forms, — ii 
is doubtful whether they have invented any of iheat^ 
sehee. But they sedc the cause of that beauty; they 
reduce it to rules by analysis and reasoning, — ^th^ 
add or take away, improve that which they have 
bonowed, or so •change* it in die process to wliidi it- 
is •sttbjeoted--^at it is no longer recognised as the 
same thing. That' which a[^peared to be nattural to 
the one W4>uld seem to be the result' of profouiid 
thovgfat and inqwy in the otheri" 

What is. the naond of this, but that disparity of 
circumstances, the possession or pri'mtion of the 
means of nvental culture, and of the advantages* of 
literary asiodatiiMi, has mnefa to do with tb» diB^ 
parity* in < mental attainments observed to existr 
between man and- man, nation and nation; — ^b»^ 
that the rude^. wandering, yet afdent sndinngha^ 
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live Arab, only requires to be put in possession of 
such facilities for improvement as modem ezp^ 
rience and teaching confer to enable him to com* 
pete with^ or even to surpass the classic Greek. 

Whilst it is false and dangerous to hold the 
doctrine of circumstances as fatalizing man to good 
or evil, just as it is absurd to suppose a man to be 
a scholar^ or wise, merely because his shelves are 
crammed with the works of the learned, the using 
or abusing of his privileges constituting his respon- 
sibility — his honour or disgrace ; yet the doctrine is 
so £ar tenable, that, in the absence of all circum- 
stances man can do nothmg, either wise or foolish, 
good or bad. In the presence of £sivourable circum- 
stances he is fiimished with opportunity and faci- 
lities, not faUdizing^ for getting good and doing 
good ; just as a mechanic having tools is enabled, 
but not necessitated, to work. It should be recol- 
lected that in proportion as we are carried down 
the stream of mind and are wrapped in a maze 
of collating intelligenoes, so are our facilities for 
improvement and even discovery. We ate, as it 
were, almost compelled to be thinkers, on much 
the same principle that many persons, utterly 
Ignorant of the principles of grammar, speak and 
write grammatically by sympathy, or association 
with society that is granmiatical. 

What we claim for the ancients is, originality and 
strength of mind, equal to anything observable 
among the modems ; and mind, which firom its less 
favoured circumstances had all the characteristics 
of mind in its highest style of conception. Gteat 
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as is the so-called ^^ march of intellect/' and vast and 
varied as are the products of modern ingentdty, I 
am not so wrapped in admiration of onr superior 
attainments as to look back upon all antiquity with 
that sort of patronizing pity which leads some per* 
sons to regard onr great fore&thers in the light of 
savages^ apes, or monkeys, or some sort of things 
closely allied to oysters or cockles. I would con- 
tend| that, modified and varied in their phases of 
development, by ever changing circumstances and 
altering conduct, the mental and moral constitution 
and capability of man have from the beginning 
until now been the same. That the savage and the 
sage are by nature equal, — ^that no graduated pio* 
gressive scale of human Being, or human intellec- 
tuality, is to be found in the arrangements of the 
Creator, or in tlie histoiy of our race, to warrant 
the conclusion that the species have fix>m the first 
progressed imprevingly, like the steps of a ladder, 
finom lowest to higher and highest. I would contend 
that man now, is a fair specimen of man as he was 
at the beginning-^that to the first and the last man, 
truth, fairly stated, would be the same, morality 
One, religion a Unit. 

What a sorry business the Genesis becomes in 
the light of the theory which would make primal 
man a savage, or something resembling an ourang- 
outang ! What a propriety there was in placing 
this thing of a man in such an enchanting spot as 
Eden to dress and to keep it, and setting before 
him the tree of knowledge of good and evil ! What 
a lord of creation ihisy to place in universal autho* 
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ntyy liaTing ^^ dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the &wl of the air, and over the cntde, and 
over all the earth, and over every cre^ing tfaii»g 
that oreepeth upon the earth?' What a remarkable 
saying that of the Oreator, 'f Let us make man in 
our image, after om* likeness T' YFhat a climax this, 
^^'ferociousy sensual, supentUious, <xnd semagej" to the 
'^ ««ry good " of every odier part of creation I It is 
manifest that the theologian must either give up the 
Oeneais of man, or reject the foundation, comer, 
«&d top stones of tiie Aeory of the ^^ Constitution 
iDf Man." How grajdiic is the following, saving 
it is somewhat light: — ^^They say that man was 
«t first frflavage (or, according to learned vestiges,.an 
4^) who, by dint of a toilette of some thousands of 
years before tibe mirror of philosophy, has ^titivated' 
himself into civilisation. This contradicts expe- 
rience. The savages are not in&ntile, but senile 
races. With no loins left, they tend not to pro- 
creation, but extinction. They have no power of 
imitating die models of their betters ; but where 
the white man comes they die out. If the Creator 
had planted the earth wi& su^h, he would have 
been like a colonial secretary peopling a new con- 
tinent with scum. Pretty babes these to have 
appeared so soon after the morning -stars oongrato- 
lativ^ly sung together, and the sons of Ood shouted 
for joy! The tradition of such a crew of darkness 
must have been a Botany Bay and Norfolk Islaiid* 
seeking through all mydi and song; tiie arts and 
seiences must have smelt like dogs and monkeys 
fi«m these kennels. Let alone Eden, I do not see 



wiiere Effffp and Babjlon coald hate oome Gwm^ 
if skuUdng. abodgbnos^ andi hide«<lried. oaamibals, 
eating. their own heads ofiy.had been our Asikxas^ 
Long be£(>i».thi% not«a babj would ha;ve been, left 
to.hope^ bnt the hiusan fon%. like a boat launched 
mth a hole in its bottom^ would have foundered 
on the brink of the year 1. It is according to all 
analogies .to stick to the paradise of Genesis, whioh 
^yes a divine and redundant. youth to man where 
he so wanted it,, that otherwise no human race could 
have grown up." — Wilkinsotiion.the Ihiman Bodig^ 
If it be tru0 that the world itself,. geologically, 
philosophically, and physiologioally* considered^ hasy^ 
since its first formation, undergone an infinite variety 
of changes and modificatbns, gradually and pnn 
gresBively fitting it f« the««qptioa aadacoonuno. 
dation of hi^err and . more peoi&ct existences^ it 
may not be e^aUy tmetthat each individnaL species 
of orgftoised or intelligent Being, as it has appeared 
iqton tbe« stage of life, has followed thei same role of. 
ppaogression^ commencing with its lowest canoervaUe 
or possible oondiftionyand gradually and painfidly. 
struggling, through the intermediate stagfes to its 
most p^ected state* I can imagine an almost end* 
less differj^use or disparity in the physical^, mcoital^ 
or moral condition, as the case may be, of the same, 
qpodea earned by circumstantial dirersiiLy; but 
in all this I perceive no regular, uttifi)irm,.qrGh 
stematic progression of piurticular species fixwn thdr. 
lowest possible state to their highest degree of per- 
fection, such as I had been taught by the theorist 
to expect. On the contrary, I observe that each 
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dbtinct and separate spec' s of being, organised, 
intellectual, or moral, has a definite, universal, and 
unalterable character, or genus, — that an oyster is 
always and everywhere an oyster — a horse is always 
and everywhere a horse — a man is always and 
everywhere a man. There may be large and small 
oysters ; good and bad, great and small horses ; and 
I am sorry to say that the character of man may be 
that of a sage or a savage, a saint or a devil. But 
still an oyster is an oyster ; a horse is a horse ; and 
a man is de facto a man. 

All the progression I can discover in particular 
species of organized beings, and especially in that 
species called Man, is that which scripture, and 
history, and experience, all teach, that according to 
circumstances, and with regard to Man, according 
to the right or wrong, the virtuous or vicious direction 
of his conduct, the progression may be either back- 
wards or forwards; that the more perfect may 
precede or follow the less perfect ; the accomplished 
may be first or last ; the good and the bad may 
alternate ; that in all departments the superior may 
fall, and the inferior may rise. In opposition to the 
whole drift and design of the theorist's doctrine, I 
would maintain ^^ that the world — meaning by the 
world each particular race of beings and man in 
particular — ^was perfect at first, but fell into derange- 
ment, continues in disorder, and, eo far as man is 
concemedy can be rectified only by supernatural 
means." 
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CITY. 

It was during that long interregnum oi a thousand 
years of historic silence, that Nineveh gradually 
progressed to her highest pitch of grandeur^ as 
described by the glowing language of prophecy. That 
progression might not be, and doubtless was not, mn 
marked by vicissitudes, as ebbs and flows of fortune 
are experienced by every people, even by the great 
and good. It is but natural to suppose that various 
fortune would chequer the theatre upon which many 
kings and mighty, lived, acted, and exchanged 
places, during a period of more than a thousand 
years. Judging finom analagous scenes, it would 
appear absurd to imagine tliat uniform policy, 
prudence, and prosperity, would characterize the 
reigns of more than thirty successive sovereigns. 

Morever, the number of palaces discovered in the 
ruins, of various magnitude and grandeur, and 
indicating a various degree of age, warranting the 
conclusion that one or several might be in actual 
desolation during the rise and splendour of others, 
seem to tell of great internal changes, and the oft 
removal of the seat of regal residence. 

At the time Jonah visited Nineveh, and during 
the two hundred years that intervened between his 
visit and the utter rain of the city, this wonderful 
place enjoyed its proudest elevation, and put on its 
most glorious apparel. In the sacred narrative 
Nineveh is emphatically slyled ^^ that great city." — 
Jonah i., 2. A description fully corroborated by the 
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concurrent testimony of all profane historians vrho 
have recorded her eventfiil narrative. 

Borrowing the figure of the prophet, we may 
observe :-^Tfa8t Ninoveh. wasL-greatin Inr: dimen- 
sions* Not macelj great iu.ooo^ansoa with other 
oitie% but, all things considered^ pechapstba-greatest 
city ever enclosed within the bbondadesoiv a watt; 
rivallhag even the. mighty Babylon^ and gready 
surpassing thb. &i>faiiMid irajBortal Bonew.. Thei 
Gtrcnit of the walls of this- renowned city was four 
hxmdied and eighty Aurlongs,. orsixty miles, .exceed- 
ing that of the wadU.of Borne by three hundred and 
twenty fnrlongB» or forty miles, Compooad with 
modem cities, in dimensions, Nineveh may be said to 
have been the queen and mistras^ her cireumfei^ioo 
within walls exceeding that of London proper, the 
largest city in lihe world, by tiwo hundred and forty, 
furlongs, ot thirty miles. No less remaikable were, 
the height and strength of these walls ; they are said 
to have been a hundred feet high, and so amazingly 
thick that carts and carriages could be driven upom 
them three or four abreast These walls wec& 
defended by fifteen hundred towers, each two 
bundred feet high. The sacred narrative might well 
describe the city as ^^ an exceeding great dty ofiktee. 
day^'jimmey^^ or ciicuit. 

Let imagination loose for a moment- Suppose 
the city to have been ciicolar; on the rule which 
makes the ciceumfeienee of a drde to be three times' 
its diameter, a direct line through the centre of the 
city, fioom wall to.wall^ must have meaaured twen^ 
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miles, — a hard day's journey, or a tolerable driv^e* ! 
Then think of walls thirty-three yards high.; and of 
towers, not a handful, but the amazing number of 
fifteen hundred, and each tower sixty-six yards 
high. Still more .astonishing in some respects were 
the walls of Babylon. According to Herddotiis and 
Diodorous, they were three hundred and fifty feet 
high, or one hundred and sixteen yards, and eighty- 
sev^i feet thick, or twenty-nine yards, so that carts 
and carriages might haye been driven upon them 
six or eight abreast. 

It is a common observation tliat ^^ Borne was not 
built in a day," and who can contemplate such a city 
as Kineveh without being impressed with the coiw 
viction of her high antiquity. The great Sir .Isaac 
Kewton, like many others, lost amid the haze of 
Assyrian history, imagined Nineveh to be about rising 
into importance at the time of Pul, B.C. 774, and 
scarcely to have had an existence before that time* 
How then could Nineveh be in the heyday of her 
power and splendour at the opening of the prophetic 
vision of her doom ? It is beyond a doubt that 
Jonah's prediction was delivered some fifty or sixty 
years antecedent to the time of Pul ; and if Nineveh 
were then^^sai exceeding great city of three days' 
journey," with walls, and towers, and captains, and 
princely merchants, and wealth, and dominion, such 
as are ascribed to her, it is manifest that- she couM 
not have arrived at this pitch of greatness as by 
magic, but by a long, and, in those early times, a 
somewbat slow progression. There is every reason, 
from the internal evidence of the place, to ascribe to 
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Nineveh an origin as ancient, if not more ancient, 
than that claimed bj scriptare histon\ 

POPULATION. 

Still adopting the prophetic description, we maj 
observe, that thepoptdation of Nineveh was '^great.*' 

When God condescended to remonstrate with 
Jonah upon his nnreasonable conduct in murmuring 
at the destruction of the gourd, whilst he felt no pity 
on account of the impending fate of the Nine vites, he 
gave as his principal reason for extending mercy to 
the city, the important fact, that within its walls 
were more than six score thousand persons, who 
could not discern between their right hand and 
their left, — meaning by these persons young chil* 
^ren and infants. 

From this statement it has been conjectured that, 
what with young persons able to make the dis- 
tinction referred to, added to a vast adult commu- 
nity, the population of Nineveh could not be less 
than a million of souls, and some, with very good 
reason, have gone so far as to believe that the 
population could not be far short of two millions. 

In computing population, the general rule is to 
state the children at one-fifth of the whole, which 
would of course limit the inhabitants of Nineveh 
to some six hundred thousand. But I am far from 
thinking that a rule applicable to modem cities 
would be equally applicable to the earlier cities of 
antiquity. The open campaign construction of 
ancient cities, — the athletic, warlike, pastoral occu- 
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padons of the people, would give the ancients a 
decided advantage over the modems in regard ta 
longevity. And besides, the role itself is fallacious 
when applied to this case, llie children contem- 
plated by the rule must include elder children than 
those mentioned at Nineveh, who, from their reputed 
ignorance of the distinction between the right hand 
and the left, could be little more than mere in&nts ; 
while the rule itself must include all children not 
entitled to the appellation ^^ young people." I 
question if the infants of any given village, town, or 
city, constitute more than one-tenth of the popu- 
lation. From the whole I am led to conclude that 
the population of Nineveh could not be less than 
two millions. 

And even this may be regarded as a small popu- 
lation for so large an extent of city accommodation ; 
as many modem cities of a smaller scale contain a 
much greater relative density of population. But it 
should be remembered, to the honour of the ancients^ 
that their cities were oonstracted to contain, not 
merely buildings and men, but also, whatever might 
contribute to ^e health and comfort of their people* 
Hence the walk of almost every ancient city, and 
of Nineveh among the rest, included immense gar- 
dens, orchards, and even parks* There must like- 
wise have been extensive pasture lands and accom- 
modation for domestic animals, as, ooi^^ded with the 
mention of her population and the reasons of her 
respite, it is said there was ^^alto much cattUJ^ 

Indeed, the enclosing of a city of the *^ olden time,'* 
whether of the early patriarchal times, when familiea 
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becasiB tribes^ and tribes grew into important 
states, or of the later fi»idal times, seems moie 
nattirally> to have embraced the idea of taking in a 
territory, rather* than that of huddling together a 
myriad people in a narrow compass for comsnerctal 
purposes. 

The peculiar circumstances of a pastoral and 
wariike people, jost emerging from feudal times, and 
coming to settle permanently down in community 
upon any given spot, at once snggest the projection 
of defences, embracing wiiole districts and provinces. 
To such a people, the sustenance and safety of flocks 
and herds, in which consisted the chief wealth of the 
world's earlier ages, were matters of the last imports* 
ance, and a war upon the cattle was considered to be, 
and in reality was, one of the greatest calamities that 
could befkll them. Hence the anxiety to make> 
their city walls^ when cities became their ambition, . 
to contain thdr quadruped friends, as the Arab's 
tent encloses, and the A^b's bed and meal aie 
shared by the favourite steed. 

Without indulging in any fandfiil or faiwfetched. 
speculations upon this subject, especially as it is. 
more our object to show what was, than to explain 
how and why it was, we may easily suppose that the 
practice so pre%*alent among wandering pastoral 
tribes, of settling down during the wintermcMillis 
in cities, towns^ and viUages, wouli, in sueh localities 
as were fbequently visited, give- rise to extensile 
territorial plans,- and the selection of spats favoured 
by wood, waterf and herbage. These spots would 
in time become fked boandaries or landmarks, . and 
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the pluces constantly visited would become^ bj the 
law of nsage^ hereditary possessions. 

Then it should be remembered, that the buildings 
of those early periods were mostly of one storey 
Only, so that a family of any extent, but especially a 
tribe taking up its quarters in a dty, would of 
necessity occupy a large extent of ground. 

Many of the historical &ct8 of the early world 
have been disputed and denied, on the ground that 
the population could not have been numerically^ 
equal to the works said to have been effected* 
To such of my readers as may have had the misfor- 
tune, with myself, to devote themselves to the dis- 
tracting task of seeking to reconcile or explain away 
the interminable discrepancies of chronological data 
as exhibited by historians, and wlio have been 
pestered with endless queries about the facts and 
figures of population, the following table may not 
be uninteresting, as serving to give an idea of the 
possible numerical progression of the population of 
the early post-deluvian world. I desire, however, 
it may be distinctly understood, that I do not wish 
this calculation to be regarded as having any autho- 
rity, or in any other light than that of a mera 
conjectural business. 

Let us suppose the question to be — ^How many 
people were there upon the earth at the dispersion 
and first settlement of nations? and the following 
Lemma to be presumed ; — First, that from the 
deluge fo the di^iersion were 280 years — ^that there 
were few or no deaths during this period — ^that the 
Age of puberty yrea^f of the male 30, and of the 

D 
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ftmale 26» and the average 28; and, kstly, that 
every adult pair had two children every- fonr jean^ 
cue male, and one female. These conditions p(re> 
mifled, we have the Mowing data :— 280^28=10 
generations; then, 28-^4=7 pairs bom every 28 
years to each adult pair arrived at puberty; and 
7-^2=3^, the geometric ratio between in£mcy and 
poberfy. From these data there would descend of 
cue pair during the 280 years 12,106,890 pecpiey 
whidh, multiplied by 8, the number of the Sons of 
Hoah, would give 86,320,670, as the population at 
the period of the dispersion. 

Again, suppose the period firom the deluge to the 
disper^on to be 264 years, the age of puberty of 
the male 26, and of the female 22, and the average 
24, there result the following data: — 284-^24ssll 
generations; 24-4->l=6 pairs bom every four years 
to each pair arrived at puberty ; then 6-^2sS^ the 
geometric ratio between in&n(7 and puberty. From 
these data we have the following result :«— there 
would descend of one pair during the 264 years 
14,680,064 persons, which, multiplied by 3^ tiie 
Sons of Noah, give 44,040,192, the popuhtion at 
the dispexrion* 

One or two observations are here demanded*—* 
First, it is not assuming too much to suppose that 
there were fow or no deaths during the period 
between the dduge and the dispersion, as the 
necessity for the epeedy peopling of the wodd 
existed as in the beginning* Secondly, and for the 
same reason, it is likely that &e life cCmmj imme- 
diately after the flood, w» of a vety eztenM 
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duration ; hence we find fix)m the llih chapter of 
Genesis, that several of the post-delnyian Patriarchy 
as Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, Ac, lived fimr 
and six hundred jears ; and not until the time of 
Abraham, 426 years after the flood, does the life of 
man appear to have sunk much below two hmidred 
years. Thirdly, we may even affisrd to throw out 
of the above calcnlstions some millions of 6oid% 
and still have a population left equal to aU the won- 
derful tales about Babylon, I^eveh, Ac. And S 
our calculations were carried down a few hundred 
years lower, we should lie under no perplexity to 
find actors in the romantic and marvellous scenes of 
Semiramian times. 

ABT9 AND HAlflflTFACTUSES. 

It must strike every reflecting nmdthat, along 
with the circumstances which rendered it necessary 
that man should come into existence in the taSL 
maturity of his manhood, and the perfection of his 
faculties, it would also be necessary that he should^ 
fis the representative man, the father of the world, the 
lord of creation, be furnished with all the information 
necessary to qualify him for his important atatidi 
and duties. Whence could he obtain this information 
but from God himself? And from tfiis source he 
did obtain all the knowledge he required ; and it lA 
my firm belief, that all tiie arts essential to the 
happiness and perfectability of man, were taught to 
Adam by the Creator. 

Within the reach of even the earliest dties of the 
World, we find in miniature or embryo^ almost all 
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those arts and manufactures in which Europe has 
80 long excelled^ and which are the boast and gloiy 
of modem times. Cain and Abel would appear to 
hare been representative men in more senses than 
one. As tiiieir opposite characters and conduct are 
belieyed to represent the two great spiritual divisions 
of the human fiunily^ the church and the world; in 
like manner, thdr respective occupations^ the one a 
tiQer of the ground, and the other a keeper of sheep, 
seem to imply the two great leading arts of agricul- 
ture and manu&cture. Whilstit is beyond a doubt, 
that enough of agriculture to supply the wants of the 
people would be practised from the beginningi the 
generie idea ofmanufistctures is implied in the dottung 
of the skins of beasts. 

As for horticulture, it came fresh from Paradise, 
that scene of beauty and blossom which has 
beggared all subsequent efiorts at imitation, and 
God himself was the first great gardener. 

In the £Eunily of the man who built the first dty, 
^^Enoch," we have the representative men of the 
respective arts of agriculture, music, and mechan- 
ism; one was the ^^ father of such as dwell in tents, 
and of such as have cattie;" another, ^^of all such 
as handle the harp and organ ;^ and another was 
<< the instructor of every artificer in brass and iron." 
Crenesis iv., 20, 21, 22. If not before, the arts of 
oarpentiy, mensuration, and shipbuilding would be 
fully and efiectually learned during the construction 
of that magnificent building the Ark, and under 
ihe immediate tuition of the Great Artificer who 
all things perfect made. How &r, at this early 
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]period^ the art of building had progressed is evident 
in the stupendous tower of Babel, a tower, the 
materials of which had been so well prepared and 
put together as^ after a lapse of near 4000 yeais^ 
to leave most startling mementoes of its mighty 
form and &bric« 

By the time we reach Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Egypt, whose beginnings are dated nearly two 
thousand years after the Creation, and some two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred years subs^ 
quently to the deluge, we need not be surprised to 
find arts and manufactures in a high state of culti- 
vation and perfection. And if we take our observa* 
tions fix>m the times of Semiramis, some five or six 
liundred years below the flood, we can be at no loss 
to believe in the wonderful traditions of Assyrian 
skill. Still, all the evidence we can produce has 
far more of the inductive character than we could 
•desire. So extremely meagre are all the surviving 
annals of in&ntine Assyria, and so utterly perished 
have all the topographical mementoes of the ^^ great 
city," that, but for the marvellous revelations of the 
inde&tigableLayard, and the glimmering light shed 
upon the scene by the historic lamps of neighbouring 
states, Nineveh might have slumbered for ever 
<< alone in her glory." 

Nobody seems to doubt for a moment the early 
greatness, surpassing beauty, and distinguished 
attainments of the far-famed Babylon, — a greatness 
and beauty, and attainments which could not pos- 
sibly have been reached but under the auspices of 
a people of an enlarged scientific knowledge^ and » 
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fiMidvaaoed artistic taste and skill. The people 
wkose arcfaitectaral prodoctions hare been redkoned 
among the wonders of the world, whose annifls 
are said to hare entered the battle field by millioas^ 
and whose prowess had a world-wide away, ooold 
not hare b^n destitute of all knowledge of ihoBe 
domestic and social arts which tend to elevate tlie 
taste^ Te6xke the character, and contribute to the 
happiness of a civilized people. Well, ^^latever 
can be said of Babylonian skill, may with equal 
im^niety be predicated of Nineveh, which, being 
the earlier residence of the r^aowned Semiramis, 
had a prior glory to that of Babylon. 

If we lift the lamp of Egypt the light thrown 
upon the early state of Assyria is still more d^nitCr 
At a very early period after the dispersion, Egypt 
is introduced to our notice as a highly cultivated 
and prosperous country, governed by luxurious and 
mi^ty kings, and abounding in gold, silver, and 
produce. Ev^y biblical student will be familiar 
with the stirring events of the epoch commencing 
inth the call of Abraham and ending with th« 
departure of the children of Israel out of Egypt^ 
covering a period of 600 years firom the dispersion. 
During this period Moses is bom, grows up, and 
becomes learned in all the wisdom <^ the Ejyptiansi, 
— a wisdom so manifest and great as to be accounted 
worthy to be quoted in comparison with that of 
Solomon. What was to hind^ those who took the 
direction of the Tigris firom becoming as early and 
as eminently wise and great as ^ere those who 
.descended into the country of Ham? 
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PoffiiUf we gire the Grecians credit for more of 
crigiaaliiy and true genius than prqperly beLonged 
to them; and it is difficult to avoid mixmg up with 
our ideas of the ar^inals and sources of much of 
ibd Grecian art and taste^ the all bnt universal 
cooqaests of Alezander, and the spoils resolting 
firom them. Greece might, and no doubt did, thus 
summarily borrow firom a host of people many ideas^ 
arts, and sn^;e8tion% which were aft^wards intez^ 
woven with the exquisite [Mxxluctions of her own 
native and superior gifts. Mr. Layard seems to 

discovenes ki Assyria may be traced the origin of 
many arts, myths, symbols, and traditions aftei^ 
wards perfected and made familiar to us through 
the genius of the Greeks." Mr. Layard goes on 
to say — ^ It is impossiUe to examine the monuments 
of Assyria without being convinced that the people 
who raised them had acquired a skill in sculpture 
imd paintings and a knowledge of design, and even 
composition, indicating an advanced state of dviliz»- 
tkKn." ^That the Assyrians possessed a highly 
refined taste can hardly bequestioned, when we find 
ikem, inventing an ornament which the Greeks 
afterwards, with few additions and improvements, 
so generally adopted in their most classic orna- 
ments ;" here the honeysuckle is referred to. ^ In 
their arms the Assyrians rivalled even the Greeks 
in eleganoe of design.'' <^The arms, domestic 
furniture, utensils, personal ornaments, and details 
I have described, show a very refined and cultivated 
taste." ^^ The Assyrians were cdel»»ted at a very 
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early period for the magnificence and loxnr j of ihdr 
apparel." ^^ The Assyrian garments became almost 
a proverb, and having first been borrowed by the 
Persians, descended at a later time even to the 
Bomans." '^The robes, as pourtrayed in the 
scnlptores, confirm the traditions of their beauty 
and costliness.'^ 

The Assyrians seem to have been equally akilled 
in the casting and working of metals, precious 
stones, &c. Grold« silver, iron, copper, lead, ivory, 
and other substances were by them cast and wrought 
into every possible variety of form and every design 
of workmanship. *^ The silver vases of the Tahai/' 
says Mr. Layard, ^^ are a remarkable tribute, as they 
show an excellence in working metals among these 
people; indeed, the accounts of torentic work in 
Asia influenced so largely even the Greek world at 
a later period as to rival and gradually supersede 
the fictile painted vases of the Greeks.'' 

The arts of gilding, carving in ivory, inlaying in 
glass and other substances, glass-making, engraving 
in silver, precious stones, &c., are arts whidi 
approached perfection under the auspices of the 
Assyrians. Indeed, as Mr. Layard remarks,-— 
^^ There is every evidenee that art had attained as 
high a degree of culture in Assyria as in Egypt, 
and at a period equally remote." Enough is here 
quoted to show the feeling produced, and the im- 
pressions made in favour of early Assyrian art by 
the remarkable discoveries of Mr. Layard ; and if 
anything were wanting to increase that feeling and 
deepen those impressions, it might be found in the 
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tradition which ascribes the inyention of cotton 
manufactures to Semiramlsy and which represents 
the cotton productions of Babylon and Assyria as 
celebrated for fineness of texture and brilliancy of 
colour. 

COMMERCE AND WEALTH. 

The evidence available under this head of remark 
is of much the same character with that which 
relates to Arts and Manu&ctures, and any length- 
ened observations here would wear too much the 
aspect of tautology to be interesting to my readers* 

No doubt conunerce was coeval with the existence 
of eodetjy and especially with the period which 
banished the attire of skins and introduced the use 
of manufactured garments. As it would not answ^ 
the ends of society for every person to follow the 
same occupation, so, diversity of caUing at once 
suggests the principle and practice of trading, 
either directly by the exchange of commodities, or 
by means of some stipulated media. He who culti- 
vated the soil would require the articles of him who 
manu&ctured, and the manufacturer would be ill 
provided for without the fruits of the husbandman. 
For a long time, the principal transactions of com* 
merce, both home and foreign, would be in the two 
great commodities — ^the produce of the earth, and 
labour of the loom. We have early notice of Egypt 
as dealing extensively in com and exporting it to 
other countries. In the time of Abraham, about 
426 years after the flood, IshmaeHtes and Midianites 
were seen wending their way towards Egypt, laden 
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with all kiads of aromatic spicesi of which the 
EgyftianB used an immense quantily for the em- 
balming of their dead. These sfioes would bd 
ezdianged for com^ orgddand aUyer, or fine Unen^ 
as the case might be« We have also early intimation 
of a trade by sea with Egypt and the East. Not- 
withstanding the dispersion. Providence seems to 
have intended that all the brandies of the htunan 
fiunily dionld live in friendly interconraei and that 
tnde should be free and nniversaL Every country 
seems to have something peculiar to itself and which 
would be of advantage to every other countiy. 

For the peculiar trade of Nineveh and Assyria, 
we must have recourse to neighbourix^ and con- 
temporaneous countries. What Egypt and Babylcm 
were as commercial states we may fairly judge 
IRneveh to have been. In that inimitable epitome 
of the commercial relations of the early East, 
leoorded in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel, and to 
which it would be impossible to do justice without 
transcribing the whole, we have an intimation i)£ 
the articles in which Assyria traded with T^re : — 
<<Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, the merchant^ of 
^leba, Asshur, and Chilmad were thy merchants." 
^These were thy merchants in allsorts of things, in 
blue clothes, and bioidered work, and in chests of rich 
apparel, bound with cords, and made of cedar, 
among thy merchandise." — ^Verses 23 and 24. I 
recommend my readers to peruse the whole of the 
chapter. It will be recoUected also that we have 
spdhen of the ivory benches of l^rre, as made by the 
Asshurites; and it is said of the effeminate and 
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luxurious SardanapaluS; that he was seen amid his 
court and concubines spinning purple on a distaff. 
To what extent the commerce of Nineveh had 
attained towards the opening of the prophecies of 
her destruction, will be best learned firom the book 
of Nahum. She is there said to have ^^ multiplied 
her merchants above the stars of heaven." "Thy 
crowned are as the locusts^ and thy captains as the 
great grasshoppers, which camp in the hedges in 
the cold day.'* Chap, iii., 16, 17. 
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CHAPTER III.— SYMPTOMS OF CHANGE. 

world's BEOEMERATXOK— MOBAI. FBAYITT-^JOKAB'S TI8IX-* 
XiSSSOirS TO BB LBAXXBD— BBFOBMATION AKI> BELAFSB. 



WOKLD'S BEGENERATIOK. 

Much of the fashionable infidelity of modem times 
nv'oald have us believe that all that is required for 
the world's redemption, moral elevation, and highest 
interest, is the universal dissemination of know- 
ledge—the cultivation of the arts and sciences, of 
letters, learning, and literature. That to secure 
the highest moral good, there is no need to append 
to the reflex retributive action of obeyed or violated 
<^ Natural Laws," the high and holy sanctions of 
religion and a future state. 

Far be it from me to undervalue, or disparage, 
or refuse a just tribute of praise to learning and 
letters, to put a straw in the pathway of the feeblest 
son of science. I would do all I coidd, by all means 
in my power, to urge on the world'^s enlightenment. 
But, experience tells me something, and history and 
men still more, of the utter insufficiency of all 
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leamingi letters, science^ and civilization^ to lead 
men to the summum bonutn^ without the additional 
blessing of a personal interest in that religion which 
is the great end and consummation of the world's 
mission. Just as the most delicate and grateful 
viands, indulged to satiety, pall the appetite and 
nauseate the stomach, so learning, pursued to its 
farthest depths or sublimest heights, without con- 
ducting to the wisdom which comes &om above, is 
but a weariness of the flesh, and a fire of imcer- 
taint J and disappointment that consumes the bones— 
^^for in much suehf wisdom is much grief; and he 
thatincreaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.^ Ecd. 
i^l8. 

It must be so; all wisdom comes tcom Crod, and 
is intended to lead man back to him — ^to elevate our 
i^ontemplatioDS from nature up to nature's God; 
hence, said a celebrated poet — ^' an undevout astro- 
nomer is mad.'^ How truly said, for mad indeed is 
he, who, whilst gazing upon the starry canopy 
above, studded with unnumbered gems, peopled 
with worlds on worlds and systems infinite, raises 
not a single sigh, or groan, or tear, or thank, or 
prayer, to Him who hears the ravens when they 
cry. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more sub- 
lime or beautiful spectacle, than that of a large and 
populous city given up to the practice of a pure and 
elevating morality, and a sanctifying saving religioix. 
Such a spectacle would be the very beau ideal of a 
|>aradise reared, a heaven begun on earth. What 
truth I — ^what love! — ^what happiness would bless 
the scene I But, alas I hitherto the spectacle has 
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been doomed to eadst only in imaginttioDy ''ba8e-> 
less as the fabric of a vision/' 

Histoiy informs ns, that the greatest, fEurest^ 
wealthiest cities of the world, have been greatly 
wicked — ^that neither arts nor science, nor civiliza- 
tion, have prevented congr^ated masses from h^ 
coming eminently in&mons ; and the moral pravily 
of popnlons scenes would appear to have kept pace 
with increasing distinction. Bome^ with all her 
glitter, grandeur, conqaest, freedom, what was she) 
A scene of gladiatorial butchery, and carnival bar* 
barity, too loathsome to contemplate without a 
shndder I What was Athens — ^the proud, imperial 
Athens, with all her letters, learning, literature t 
Of worldly wisdom Athens was the seat ; the proud 
capital, the great metropolis. On this score she 
knew no rival, and feared no competit(»r. Her 
streets were crowded with the literati of the age^ 
with men of letters, learning, genius. Music^ 
poetry, sculpture, paintings &c., were here carried 
to their highest distinction. To this gorgeous place 
flowed in torrents the taste and talent of the world. 
So entirely was the city given up to the acquisition 
of worldly wisdom, that it is said, ^all the Atheniana 
and strangers which were there spent their time in 
nothing else but ^ther to tell or to hear some new 
thing." Acts, xvii., 21. 

Yetf with all her kanxing^ genius^ taste^ and 
taloit) Athens was grossly ignorant on moral and 
xeligious subjects — so ignorant that the very first 
element of religious informatian, viz.^ the know^ 
ledge of the true God, appears to have been, m 
part or in whole^ missmg from her creed! How 
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astonished and alanned was the Apostle Paul, on 
pasang through this gorgeous place, and beholding 
an altar with the inscription ^^to the unknown 
God!" What volumes does this speak of the 
insuffidlencj ef all merely human leaming to 
regenerate society, and restore lost man to life and 
God again! Would you refixte the arguments of 
the deluded advocates of a merely secular and 
political regeneration, what need you do more than 
point to this gorgeous mass of learned ignorance ; 
this scene of all that is great, and grand, and noble, 
and sublime, and beautiftil in human learnings 
wholly given up to idolatry 1 1 cannot resist the temp- 
tation of a passage from the Missionary Addresses 
ef Dr. Duff, *^ Improve the educatiou and the morals 
by the diffosion of secular literature and science t 
If by education be meant mere intellectual culture, 
so &r may the voice of this oracle be listened to and 
reverenced ; but as to secular literature and science 
materially, essentially, extensivdy, or permanently, 
knproving the morals of a people, the cumulative 
testimonies of experience would drown the voice of 
a thousand oracles. An ignorant head and a 
depraved heart are like the gloom of night mantling 
over a stagnant marsh. The light of l^e rising sun 
will dispel the gloom ; but will it alike annihilate the 
foul and noxious putrescence of the marsh ? No, 
the solar rays will only expose it more distinctly to 
view, and exasperate its venom into a tenfold deadlier 
virulence. So, from the present constitution of the 
human mind, the light ^ secular knowledge will 
dispel the blackness of ignorance from the natural 
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understanding ; but will it eraaicate the corruption 
of a depraved heart ? No ; its only effect may be 
to render that corruption more manifest; and, by 
applying new and unwonted stimuli, exulcerate 
the diseased part into the pestilential vapours of a 
moral quagmire* Who can, without a rush of 
painful emotion, realize the contrast so affectingly 
pourtrayed by the noble bard, when he represents 
himself as standing on a 

A palAoe and a prlMn on Mch bud.' 

And yet methinks that the contrast is more painful 
&r, that is presented by a richly garnished intellect 
in the immediate vicinity of a foul polluted heart — 
the contrast of a palace, replenished with reason and 
taste, and high intelligence, actually surmounting a 
heart which may be the prison, the grave, the chamel 
house of morality and reli^on T 

The lesson here is, that nothing short of righteous- 
ness, in the highest, best, and most spiritual sense, 
can truly elevate or permanize a nation's moral 
character. 

To withhold or reject any and every kind of useful 
knowledge when we cannot have religion with it, or 
to imagine that all secular education and advance* 
ment are in themselves evil when separated from 
religious teachings are positions opposed alike to 
common sense, humanity, and religion itself. That 
which is good in conjunction with religion, does not 
change its essential character on being separated 
fiom religion. It is good still so far as it extends, 
and secular knowledge apart from religion ib far 
better than no knowledge at all. 
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But mere worldly leaming hsa its limits, its 
respective province and proprieties ; and when it is 
attempted to force it beyond these limits and this 
province — ^to put it in place of other knowledge, 
as £Eir exalted above it as light is to be preferred to 
darkness, or heaven is superior to earth— when it is 
attempted to make it a substitute for religion— to 
exalt it above all that is called God — ^when it is made 
the only medium and final end of a nation's moral 
glory, tiien, as it approaches to perfection, nears its 
consummation, and naturally and necessarily ex- 
pends itself upon mere earthly distinctions as the 
ne plus ultra of its aims ; that disappointment which 
attends all unsanctified earthly attainments, however 
distinguished, and which is ofttimes most keenly 
realized in the consummation which leaves nothing 
to be wished or struggled for, not unfirequently leads 
to reflex moral action, and a retrograde motion is 
observed to commence, the subsequent steps of which 
are ofttimes fearfully rapid and fatal. 

Wealth, honour, learning, ease, the cardinal 
wishes of the world, attained beyond the necessity for 
further exertion, and unsaved, unsanctified by sacred 
influence, the ermui that follows is most perilous to 
man. Unoccupied, the time which he has at his 
disposal is consumed in indolence and sloth, or more 
firequently in vicious indulgence^ he becomespracdsed 
and ingenious in vice,, and presents that most loath- 
some of all earthly spectacles, a sordid, selfish 
sensualist, living only to and for himself. 

There is an onward breathing in the soul of man, 
a ceaseless yearning afler some undefined and 



imdefinable reality of good, windi no earthly lot^ 
however &v(mred, aeepa fitted to bestow. Thece is 
a deatfaleaa hope> which like a filial speH leads man 
where it Usts, animates to eveij porpoeey nerves to 
every coaflicty fiistens on the spirit even of the fiffiam 
amid the passion of its woe^ the dark night of ifes 
despairl There is a soutconsmmng agony of 
expectation, whidi never ceases to look out beyond 
the fairest present j to something better in the dim 
and distant fatnre. Oh I exclaims the spirit, in deep 
nnuttered yearning, wh^i ! when ! when will the day 
dawn and the shadows flee away ! when will the 
honr of deliverance draw nigh ! 

What is this strange unearthly influence? this 
soul's passion, penitence, purgatory, prayer? Ah I 
'tis the deep wailing cry of the wanderer ! 'tis the 
child of agony's reminiscence of some dim, distant, 
long-departed peace, that in untold scenes of para- 
distic Hfe can never be erased firom memoxy deart 
'Tis the captive spirit fatalized to ungenial scenes of 
earthliness and vanity I 'Tis the soul seeking afi;er 
God if haply it may find him ! 

No ! it cannot be that man may find his paradise 
below, attain his native dignity, or live in peace 
and joy apart fix)m heavenly influenca Just as the 
planets shine in brightness, move in order, fulfil 
their destiny as attracted to the central sun, so man 
is great, and good, and blessad, as he is attracted to 
the light, and life, and bliss of the Supreme. 

'* Why was I formed with thoie aaplring thoughts 
And elegant derire«, thflM hoondleit snns. 
That reach at nothlog short of God himself! 
If t!s a bOsf ifflpostible to num. 
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irHum wilft ii0f«r mi ilifiae Tut dMlitit 

Wby were they nlaed, tbis emlnettce of tbonght 

It but my tORMDt. Oh I reeall «g«iii 

TlUs gtofiouB ean», this *^y*^'***" gift, my naaoD I 

This hnmortallty, my dreed, my horror. 

ArmtiiflrhadJfloazWiedla aptant, 

And only reach'd a TOgctable lifB, 

Opened my Uoawnni to the rltiag snn. 

And diQpp'd ttMir becatlea tM tiha flfenfng GlOMt 

Or had I momited with the fcathor'd race 

la height of air, or with my fellow hmtei 

At freedom ranged the tracklOM deaort o'er. 

Slept In a den, or itretched my carelcai bulk 

Secuxe in open fields, heedless of good 

Or evil past, or present, or to cooel 

Oh enTled lot to mine ! If I moat ttve 
Eternal yoars ezcladed ftom thy fitce. 
Be It on earth, or sir» or In the daepi 
Where thon art absent, every plaoe is Hell l^ 



MORAL PBAvnr. 

At the time Nineveh became the subject of 
regular history, she had attained her national 
majority — approached the climax, of her power and 
.spleDdour. She was aU but, if not altogether, wor- 
rivalled Beyond her own teiritoiy there was little 
to excite her envy or provoke emnlation. She emr 
braced within her own dominions all that wealth 
and power could obtain. 

There was, if I may so iq)eak, a significant pause 
in her ^ttering career; she appeared like a vessel 
becalmed, or a great Alexander weeping and apoa* 
trophising his nothing to do lot. She reminda 
US of the state of Borne on the eve of her decline 
and fidl| groaning beneath the load of her conquests. 

Perilous position ! that of a do-nothing mission- 
less people. In works of art Ninev^ had little to 
wish beyond what had already been produced. The 
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city was for the time perfection itself. The poliqr 
was little better than a uniform, hereditaij, change- 
less, ironhanded, military rule. Literature was 
unique. Beligion — pure, soul-elevatingy human- 
izing, civilizing, sanctifying, saving religion — ^was 
not there ; but in its place a soul-debasing idolatry^ 
accompanied with filthy and abominable practices, 
which blinded the people to all that was morally 
great and good. The prophet, Nahum, denounces 
the place in these emphatic terms : ^^ Woe to the 
bloody city, it is all full of lies and robbery ; the prey 
of her oppressiony cruelty ^ and injustice^ departeth 
not." — Chap, iii., v. 1. 

What could her people do but fall to luxurious- 
ness and effeminacy, and all the myriad evils 
attendant upon such a state of things ? This they 
did in right good earnest ; pride, oppression, injus- 
tice, drunkenness, and debauchery, found here a 
home. Military conquests were invariably followed, 
as at Babylon, by lengthened bacchanalian feasts, at 
which both kings, nobles, captains, and the rulers 
of the people fell below the level of the brute. The 
character given of King Sardanapalus is strikingly 
illustrative of the effeminacy of tiie place. When 
his Lieutenant Arbactus, or Arbases, after great 
solicitation, was admitted into his presence, a privi- 
lege vouchsafed to none before him, he found the 
king among a throng of concubines, spinning purple 
on a distaff, and distributing their tasks to the 
women ; and exceeding them all in the softness of 
his body, and the effeminacy of his habit ; which 
things, observed ArbactuSj being possessed with 
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indignation, tliat so many men shonld be subject to 
such a woman, and that those who did bear arms 
should obey a spinster. Bepairing to his com- 
panions, he communicated to them what he had 
beheld, and dedared that he would not pay homage 
to one who had rather be a woman than a man. 

Such was the state of Nineveh and her people 
when a drcumstance occurred which served to 
direct universal attention to the spot, and paved 
the way to sad reverse of fortune. 

JONAH'S VISIT. 

Entering this great and wicked ciiy, an individual 
was observed, whose slow and solemn step and 
anxious countenance indicated an embassage of im- 
portance. It was none other than the celebrated 
Jonah, who, raised firom the boweb of the deep, 
and rescued fix>m the jaws of the devouring fish^ 
had been a second time commissioned to go and 
warn the Ninevites of their approaching doom. It 
would not comport with our present piupose to 
enter into any lengthened observations on the 
character, mission, and remarkable conduct of Jonah. 
He would appear to have undertaken his mission 
with great rductance, owing, no doubt, to his 
knowledge of the divine forbearance, and the pro- 
bable issue of events through that forbearance, 
in a manner opposed to the letter and spirit of his 
message. 

The message with which Jonah was entrusted to 
the Ninevites was to tell them that within forty 
days their city would be destroyed. A message. 
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the smnmary diaracter of which seezBB strangely to 
contrast with the general forbearance of God^ 

"WliOM aaeer is bo ilow to ilie, 
So reody to abftte.'* 

But the case of Nineveh was desperate ; she had 
jGUed np the measure of her iniquitj, had dared 
jndgment to the uttermost. Like Sodom and 
Gomorrahy the cry of her sin had gone up before 
God^ and called for vengeance. 

What a mercy it is that God should^ from time 
to time^ raise up men to bear his messages of 
pardon, grace, and hope, to an ungodly world. 
Were it not for such interposition, the world would 
dfiep on in &tal security, from which multitudes 
would wake up to everhistiDg woe. And how com- 
passionate is (jod, to be at so much pains to bring 
the guilty to himself. When Adam feU, God 
might justly have abandoned him to a &te of his 
own sdecting. And Nineveh—proud, imperious^ 
sensual Ninevdi ! — what was there in her to attract 
divine regard, or augur respite, save that spec- 
tacle of guilt which so moved the heart of the 
Eternal Son as to induce him to make his Soul 
«n o&ring fixr sin* 

rasSONS TO BE LEARNED. 

Who that bdfi.eves in an all-wise and just go v^not 
of the worid, but will frankly own that such a 
governor may, and ofttimes does, interfere with the 
affairs of the world he governs. Any other suppo- 
sition would involve the most palpable absur£ties^ 
such as the recognition of a governor without power^ 
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an office without doty ; it would be as much as to 
assert that the all-wise Architect of the world had 
utterly abandoned his work. So absurd and 
blasphemous a notion I will not stay to combat-^ 
its folly is its fall, its impiety its braoid of infiuny. 
If then we do believe that the world is managed by 
its all-wise Creator^ it is man's wisdom at all times 
to be found in the careful study of the oouiae of 
providence; and in thus seeking to derive from the 
tecotda of the past^ ficom public and {divate life^ 
lessons of self-government and direction* And to 
what records can he turn that will more effectually 
instruct him in the course of providence^ than the 
records which contain the history of God's dealing 
with the world? Other records may have much of 
truth, but being compiled under tiie direction of 
fallible men, are liable to have much of enor^ to be 
warped by human passion, prejudice, or prepossession; 
The rec(mls of Heaven contain the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

From these important records, we learn thai 
nothing happ^is of f<«tuify, or occurs by chance s 
that all the events of time, the minute not less than 
the magnificent, are under the oognizanoe and 
control of him without whom not a sparrow fiilleth 
to the ground. 

Nor iB this doctrine at all surprising to the mind 
accustomed to reflect that he who all things made^ 
made all thingsi for a purpose; and must fed 
concemed to know the fiulure or fulfilment of that 
purpose. With what object other than that of 
spedal interference^ can we conceive of God «| 
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concerning himself with the affairs of this lower 
world, approving what is just, and right, and good, 
eondemning what is foul, and false, and sinful. But, 
if approving and condemning, to what purpose, and 
with what intenti save that of awarding blessing, 
and dispensing judgment. 

Let ihe people therefore know that eveiy act of 
providence is heaven's smile or heaven's frown, 
portending blessedness or woe, far as the scene of its 
development. If the act, whether one of mercy or 
judgment, be, as it sometimes is, written as with a 
sunbeam, the lesson is apparent, and the people are 
without excuse ; if involved in mysteiy or doubt, 
reflection I deep, serious, and prayerful, becomes the 
creature man I 

The lessons of our present subject are of the 
following character :— 

First, that the destruction of the wicked is in- 
evitable. God must punish the guilty ; his nature 
and his government oblige him to it. As it cannot 
be a matter of indifference to God, whether or not 
the several parts of the natural world answer the 
end of their creation, but everything having been 
made for a purpose, he must feel concerned to see that 
pmrpose secured. So neither can he be an idle or 
unconcerned spectator of the conduct of his rational 
and moral creatures, but must of necessity expect at 
their hands, a conduct correspondent with their 
distinctive character, and the high ends of moral 
being. And if an interested spectator of human 
conduct, to what purpose, if not with the intention 
of rewarding the righteous and punishing the 



diflobedieiii f Do gOTenunenfts i&fltitaie kwB to 
protect the k^al, and to punish the (tisafibeted and 
febeUioos? Does a master approre the fiutfafid 
servant^ and poniah and dkcard the fintudtdeiitf 
Will a father suole on an affectiDnaite and dutlM 
son, and be aa^i^ andgrieved with the disobedient t 
And 13 Grod's goveroment less perfect than that of 
man f Is he so blind as not to see a diffesrenoe^ or 
loake a distinction between rice and virtue, justice 
and injustice, piety and polkitic«, a saint and a devil t 
^^Be not deceived, God is not mocked, &r whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap !" Gal. vi. 7* 

Another lesson fomished by the case of Nineveh 
IS, that the punishment of the wicked may be 
immediate. The warning given to Nineveh was 
only forty days, which, whether we reckon common 
days or days of years, shows that her destruction 
was indeed inuninenfc. And, sinner, who can tell but 
thine may be so too ! 

NoUung can be more fallacious than the notion 
that God is under any obligation to give to the 
goilty a lovg indulgence, or a protracted invitation. 
This he generally does, to the honour of his mercy 
be it said; but he does this, not because he is boimd 
to do it» but to prove that he willeth not the death 
of the guilty, but would rather they would turn from 
their wickedness and live. Base man frequently 
improves this indulgence to more aggravated sin, 
and it is still true to the letter, '^ Because sentence 
offminet em eml work is not ea^eetUed speedily y therefore 
A^ heart cf Ae sons ^ men is fuUjf set in them to do 
miC Sec. viiL 11. 

E 
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We are fiirther taaght, that the only refuge from 
impending moral min is to be found in inmiediate 
repentance and reformation* This the Nineyites 
believed when they heard the preaching of Jonah. 
To their honour be it said, that when the Saviour 
warned the guilty inhabitants of Jerusalem he 
pointed to Nineveh as an example of immediate 
repentance, '^The men of Nineveh shall rise in judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it : 
because they repented at the preaching of Jonas ; 
and behold, a greater than Jonas is here." — ^Matt. 
xii. 41. The Ninevites believed and trembled. 
The wicked always tremble in the presence of 
danger ; like the timid hare, they are scared with 
the rustling of a leaf, — " the wicked flee when no 
man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion/' 
Felix trembled before his prisoner, so forcible are 
right words when brought home to the conscience. 
It is a blessed thing when this trembling begins in 
time for amendment — ^it will be in vain to tremble 
when the day of reformation has passed away. 

The Ninevites repented : the king himself leading 
on the blessed work. Descending from his throne 
he cast away his robes of royalty and put on sack- 
cloth — a fast was proclaimed throughout the land, 
neither man nor beast being permitted to eat or 
drink until Heaven had been supplicated and 
appeased ; teaching us that salvation and the divine 
favour are to be preferred before food and raiment, 
houses and lands, parents and children. The City was 
spared, the all-merciful God turned away the fierce- 
ness of his anger, as he will from every one of us, if 
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in simplicity and godlj sincerity we confess and 
forsake our manifold transgressions, and cleave unto 
him with full purpose of heart. 

SEFOBHATION AND BELAPSE. 

Happy had it been for Nineveh if her eventful 
history could here have been closed, or, if retaining 
her penitent resolutions, and maintaining her integ- 
rity, she could have been handed down to posterity 
as a memorable example of the triumph of virtue 
over vice, and of mercy over judgment. But alas^ 
the repentance and reformation of the Ninevites^ 
like that of many other people, gradually, and rapidly^ 
disappeared. As the doud of wrath removed away 
&om her borders, she sank to her former state of 
guilt, and even lower. 

One of the most painful aspects of the character 
of man is that which represents him as growing 
weary in a good cause, and turning back to that 
which is not good. And in this spectacle, coupled 
with the difficulty with which even a good man 
pursues the path of duty, we have one of the most 
affecting proofs of the depravity of our nature. 
Who can forget the faults and failings of the Jews ? 
What mercies they received at the hands of God— 
what miracles — ^what memorable deliverances, and 
yet how they turned again to folly, even to the folly 
of idolatry I 

Multitudes rail at religion because of the incon- 
sistency of its professors. As well might they rail 
at the blessings of Providence, because many abuse 



$iai perrvrfe Acm, or At the acts of the beneydent 
became of the ingnte's sou These ineonnskendes 
we are taught by Scripture to expect and cslccilate 
upon; and their exhibition should confirm our 
belief in the inspired testiniony, which represents 
the human heart as deceitful above all things and 
Aesvpemtely wicked ; and should give us to see the 
absolute indispensable necessity of divine regenerat- 
ing grace in the restoration of our ruined race. 

In the apostacy of Nineveh — of the Jew^ and 
cf all who from distinguishing goodness turn again 
to folly, we read a lesson of caution which we 
ahould do well to engrave upon the tablets of our 
iiearts, 'Hooking diligently lest any fidl of the graoe 
ttf God; lest a promjise being left us of entering into 
test any of us should seem to come short of it." 

**L<ird, let not •& my hapm be yflfai, 
Creite aqr heert entlnly n&w, 
WUdi hypoeritee oovld Be*er «ttBi]\ 
WUch fUae qweUtee new kneir-'' 
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CHAPTER IV— DOOM AND DESOLATION. 
WAXK or mriBBB— waova utd xoik— bslazits i>osmoM- 

FSSDIOZiCnr jUKD rULnLlOHT— XBBJUBLB ViiZB. 



FATES OF EMPIBE&k 

How &r it 18 right to indulge the supposition that 
countries and states have, like animals and men^ a 
sort ot natural term or tenure of existence^ com- 
mencing in feeUeness, advancing in power, enjoying 
a matoritj of prosperity, and then gradually declin-* 
ing into obscurity and desolation, is a subject upon 
which dirersity of opinion may exist. Some may 
contend that the decline and fidl of ancient empires 
fuxnish analogous ground for the belief that all states 
must, in their turn, follow the same &te« Other% 
again, may incline to think that the down&ll of anci* 
ent states was owing to the paucity of the wise and 
good. That the great men, und^ whose fostering 
care ancient institutions attained their iplendom> 
were too few and circumscribed, and too fiur apart to 
ensure a continuous literary progression, and effectup 
ally and permanently to gain a march upon the 
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i^orance and barbarity of their times. That now« 
the wide dispersion, and almost natoralmtdtiplicationi 
of the wise and good of modem states, offer effectual 
promise of a perpetuity of greatness. 

Whichever of these views has the most of truth 
and experience to commend it, one thing will, on all 
hands, be admitted, viz. that, as regards facilities for 
the acquisition, culture, and difiusion of knowledge, in 
its widest range, circumstances are greatly in favour 
of the stability of modem times and states ; and^ 
believing^ as we must, in the adage, ^^ in the multi- 
tude of councillors there is wisdom," over and above 
what is commonly to be expected from the few, how* 
ever favoured, we may, without hesitation, believe 
and hope that modem kingdoms will put forth 
a greater fruitfulness, and enjoy a longer day than fell 
to the lot of their honoured predecessors. 

Still, it would be much to hope, and, with our pre- 
sent historic experience, far too much to affirm, that 
any circumstances wisdom could dictate, or imagina- 
tion paint, would give unfading freshness to the 
works of mortals. Hitherto, all history and expe- 
rience have gone to foster the impression, that the 
fate of all that's mortal is to fall and pass away« 
Even to knowledge theoe would seem to be limits ; 
and the great and the good of eveiy age have, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, acquiesced in the sayings 
of the wise — ^'I returned, and saw under the sun 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong ; neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches 
to men of understanding; nor yet favour to men 
of skill ; but time and chance happeneth to thenx 
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all." For man also knoweth not his tune, as the 

fishes that are taken in an evil net, and as the birds 

that are caught in the snare^ so are the sons of men 

snared in an evil time^ when it falleth suddenly upon 
them." 
"This wisdom havel seen also under the sun, and it 

seemed great unto me : Tfiere was a little citj, and few 

men within it ; and there came a great king against 

it, and besieged it,* and built great bulwarks against 

it. Now, there was found in it a poor wise man, 

and he, by his wisdom, delivered the city ; yet no 

man remembered that same poor man. Then, said 

I, "Wisdom is better than strength : nevertheless, the 

poor man's wisdom is despised, and his words are 

not heard," Eccles. ix. 11 to 16. 

WRONG AND RUIN. 

The wrongs of the* world are permitted because 
man is free, having the liberty and ability of choice, 
or preference, between things morally good and evil ; 
such liberty and ability of choice being as necessary 
to human freedom as the power to see supposes 
objects of vision, or the ability to walk implies the 
necessity of terra firma. It is, therefore, an absurdity 
to ask, why God did not, and does not, prevent moral 
evil, since he cannot do so consistently with the 
grant of freedom to man ; for the moment he should 
interfere with human freedom he would destroy 
human responsibility, and man would become a 
machine. But though the wrongs of the world are 
permitted, they cannot be committed with impunity, 
and' will not be tolerated beyond certain limits. 
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Ma& is a tarraat to God, a dq[>0tidant upon hinif a 
steward or lenant-at-will, intamsted with poweca and 
poiBes8i<His for which he is held responsible, and 
must give an aocoant. He who gave the aea its 
bounds — ^who holds the winds in his fists — ^who 
weigheth the mountains in scal&s and the hills in a 
balance, and taketh up the islands as a very little 
thing, will sooner or later saj tg all that is wrong, 
hitherto thou shalt come but no farther. GoJs 
goyemment is a perfect balance-sheet, drawn with 
tile utmost precision, and wound up with the most 
exact justice and equity towards every one con- 
^med. Moral agents move as it were in a circle, 
within the limits of which they are allowed to wheel 
about almost as they please, and each within his 
o>vn particular sphere; but beyond, or from out 
which, they cannot possibly step so as to become 
absolutely independent. 

To that which is wrong there is sure to come an 
end. If it work not its own destruction, the Over- 
ruling Power hath decreed it shall not go unpun- 
ished. All history and experience go to show that 
certain doom awaits the place that degenerates into 
effeminacy, luxuriousness, sensuality, and the neglect 
of religion ; and every man^s conscience must tell 
him that the abuse of all law, whether it be the "so- 
called" law of nature, the rules of moral honesty, or 
the high behests of heaven, is sure to be followed 
by retributive justice. Whatever wrongs individuals 
or nations may inflict upon others, are certain to be 
visited, with fearful interest, upon themselves. The 
empires which cany fire, and sword, and bloodshed 
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jMdSo lihe territoriesr of others, snd rise to grsndenr 
upon tlie mzn snd snflfering of their fellow^men, 
may safely calcnlote upon a terrible recompense. 
Bixfc man, vain man^ is slow to be admonished, 
and especially when the lesson imposes an embargo 
on the passions* There are those who ^ill never 
leam^ save in the hard school of experience. 

We have before observed, that, abont 800 years 
previons to the Christian era, Nineveh became the 
subject of prophecy. She formed one of the earliest 
subjects of prophetic denunciation. We shall hastily 
^nce at tiltese prophecies, and at her remaining 
history as connected with them, by which we shall 
obtain a direct clue to the tme date of the destmc^ 
tion of this m^noiuble place. 

RBLATIVJ5 POSITION. 

Before proceeding with the history, it xnay.nbt 
be uselessr or uninteresting to give a brief sk@tch. of 
some of the principal nations and kingdoms borde]>> 
ing upon or endiding the Assyrian empire. Such 
a sfaetch. may help us through the historic maze of 
this eventful epoch. As we gp along we shall come 
in contact with Egyptians, Babylonians, Medea, 
Persians, Syrians, Judeans, Israelites, &c.; and by 
ascertaining who^ and what, and whence these 
several nations were, we may be assisted in our 
search, aftei! the fete of the celebrated Nineveh. 

Egypt was originally peopled by the descendants* 
of Ham. Misraim, or, as he is frequently called,. 
Memes^ effecting the first settlementioLtbat countiy,. 
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much about the same time that Asshur planted the 
Ass}Tiaii colony* It was ancientlj called Chemia^ 
or the Land of Ham. The Hebrews called it Mis- 
raim, and the Arab tribes, to this day, call it Mesr. 
Tlie name of Egypt was given by the Greeks, and 
/S^ifies the land of the Copts, firom the city Coptus ; 
and also, the land of blackness, because the land and 
-water are of a blackish colour. Down to a late 
period, oiur only source of information about Egypt 
is the Holy Scriptures, from which we derive the 
earliest notices of its progress. Cities and towns 
appear to have multiplied rapidly, and eventually to 
have amounted to the amazing number of 20,000» 
Among these cities, No, or lliebes, Bameses, Thin, 
Memphis, Zoan, Tanais, and others, were celebrated* 
The population of these cities attained a high degree 
of cultivation at a very early period, and have been 
o^lebrated, all the world over, for their learning. 

Tlie first epoch m Egyptian history may be reck- 
oned from the settlement by Misraim to the depar- 
ture of the children of Israel, about 600 years, on 
which I need not dwell, as every biblical student will 
be familiar with the events of this period. The 
second extends from the departure of the children 
of Israel to the reign of Sesac, the famous Sesostris 
of the ancients. During this epoch, Egypt was 
invaded by the Arabians, or shepherd kings, and 
suffered greatly ; but eventually she expelled her con- 
querors, and rose to magnificence. The third epoch, 
beyond which our purpose does not require us to 
progress, was from the time of Sesostris to that of 
Cambyses, son and successor of the great Cyrus, 
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B.C. 526. Daring this period Egypt was the scene 
of many changes, and was successively conquered 
by the Ethiopians, Assyrians, and Babylonians* 
Cambyses made dreadful havoc of the country, and 
destroyed innumerable monuments of the power and 
skill of the Egyptians, as well as the most valuable 
records — a loss to literature that can never be re- 
paired. Egypt thus came under the dominion of 
the Persians, and remained so until Alexander con- 
quered Persia. After Alexander's death, Egypt 
became again free and prosperous; ultimately ii 
fell to the insignificance of a Boman province,, 
B.C. 81. 

Medes. — ^The Medes were descendants of Madaf,. 
[ the third son of Japhet (see Gen. x. 2.) During: 
the second Assyrian dynasty, that is, firom the reign 
of Pul to that of Esarhaddon, the Medes seem to 
have been under Assyria ; but revolted on the 
defeat of Sennacharib, before the walls of Jerusalem, 
and formed a separate kingdom under Dejoses, B.C. 
711. His successor was Phraortes, or Arphaxad ; 
after him Cyaxeres, who aided Nabopollassar, the 
king of Babylon, in the final destruction of Nineveh. 
The last king of Media was Astj'^ages, or the Darius 
of Jewish history, at whose death the Median 
monarchy was transferred to the Persians, under 
Cyrus, B.C. 635. 

Pehsians. — ^The Persians were descendants of 
Elam, Shem's eldest son, hence Persia was formerly 
called Elam, and the Persians Elamites. Before 
the time of Cyrus, Persia was like almost all early 
countries, divided into a number of petty feudal 
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pnncipalities or luonarchiefly and inaiDlj subject to 
the Medes. Chedorlaomer, mentioned GeiL xiT^^ 
was one of their earliest kings. After the time cf 
Cyrusi coQunonlj called the founder of the Fecaia^ 
.empire, the monarchy was continaed about two 
hundred years, when, at the battle of Arbela, Alex- 
ander of Macedon gained a decisive victory over 
Darius Hptaapes, and put an end to the empire^ 
Q.C. 328 or 331. 

The Stsxans were descendants of Aram, youAgest 
aon of Shem. Syria was originally divided into 
a number of small cantons or kingdcuns, which wese 
ultimately absorbed by Damascus. The Armenians 
and Sy thians are descended of the Syrians. In the 
time (^ Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, the Syrians 
confederated with Pekah, king of Israel, against 
Ahaz, king of Judah, and were defeated by the 
Assyrian monarch whom Ahaz had bribed to his 
assistance. Their cities were destroyed, and multi- 
tudes of the people were carried captive to £er in 
Media. As the Assyrian power afterwards declined 
the people returned and flourished, but were again 
subdued by Nebuchadnezzar. Syria at last became 
a Boman province. 

Babtlokiahs. — Down to the time of Pol the 
Babylonian and Assyrian histories may be regarded 
as almost one and the same. On the accession of 
Tiglath-pileser, eldest son of Pul^ to the throne of 
Assyria, Nabonasser, the youngest son, settled at 
Babylon. From this time to that of EsarhaddoQ^ 
Assyria and Babylon remained aeparate states; 
but under him Babylon was c^nqufiied and uvuled 
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to Afisytia, and cantiniied sal^t until b.c. M6y 
a period of 35 yeaiB, when NabopoUasaer loToked 
and revived the Bab^loniaa monarcbj. Under 
Nebuchadnezzar Bahylon became aingukrly powem 
M and pioiperons^ including the greater part of 
Assyriay Egypt, India, Tyre, &c The empke was 
totally destroyed by Cyrus, B.C. i38. 

JxJDAB AND la&AEL. — ^Up to about 979 B.C. these 
kingdoins were one^ under the title of the children 
of Israel. After the Judges, their Idngs were Saul, 
David, and Solamcn« On the death of Solomon^ 
Behoboam his son succeeded, when the Ten Tribes 
revolted and founded the separate and independent 
kingdom of Samairia, under the title of the King- 
dom of Israel. It is not necessary here to trace the 
succession of the kings of Judah and I^ael, we 
shall incidentally come in contact with some of them 
as we pursue our narrative. 

PBS0ICTIOK AKD FULFILMENT. 

There is a point of time at which many of the 
prophets would appear to have started out upon their 
important missioBs, and firom which we may date 
the commencement of those predictions which bear 
directly upon the state and fate of Ninevdlu When 
Uzziah, othervvise called Azariah, was king of Judafa, 
and Jeroboham, son of Joash, was king of Israel, 
there arose in the two kingdoms the folkMong 
prophets: — ^Hosea, Joel, Aaoos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
and Isaiah. Of these prophets only Jonah and 
Isaiah partioidarly notioe the affiun of Assyria and 
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Nineveh, and to them, therefore, onr attention will 
in this place be principallj confined. 

B.C. 810. — Jonah, the son of Amittai, a prophet 
of Grathhepher in Galilee, foretold the certain and 
speedj destruction of Nineveh. His language is — 
** Yet forty dajs, and Nineveh shall be overthrown* 
Jonah, chap, iii., 4. 

Now, it is worthy of observation, that this threa- 
tened destruction was either averted, on the repent- 
ance and reformation of the Ninevites, for the space 
of two hundred years after the prediction, at which 
time Nineveh was totally laid waste by the combined 
armies of Persia and Babylon, or it must have 
received its immediate accomplishment, and probably 
before the time of Ful, whom we find upon the 
Assyrian throne B.C. 774. 

The difficulty seems to be, where to place the 
Sardanapalus of history, who is said to have been 
king of Nineveh, and to have burned himself and 
lib household rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies. If Sardanapalus was king of Nineveh 
before the time of Pul, and the prediction did 
actually relate to the circumstances of his deathj he 
must also have been the repentant king whose 
humiliation and reformation warded off for a time 
the threatened blow ; but which blow, on his implied 
defection, was ultimately inflicted. 

Some have thought that Sardanapalus was Pul 
himself; others that he was the son of Pul, and the 
composition of his name has been advanced as 
evidence ; Sardan si^ifying son, and Sardan-a-pul 
being interpreted the son of PuL But even this 
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riew does not dear awaj all difficully^ as there 
might be more than one Pul, and we read of no 
link in the succession coming between the Pnl of 
Scripture and Tiglath-pileser, his son and successor. 
It seems most agreeable to the order of eyents to 
place Sardanapalus before the time of PuL 

There would appear to have been two Assyrian 
dynasties; the first commencing with Ninus and 
ending with Sardanapalus, and the second, includ- 
ing the kings mentioned in Scripture, beginning 
with Pul, commonly called the first king of Nineveh, 
(a description which can only apply to the circum- 
stance of his being the first after the interregnum 
of a thousand years mentioned before) and ending 
with Sarac, or Saracus, in whose reign Nineyeh 
was completely ruined. It would seem that both 
Sardanapalus and Saracus resorted to the terrible 
ritematiye of destroying themselyes and their 
households by fire; the latter probably influenced 
in the choice of his death by tiie example of the 
former. One thing is painfully clear, that to 
whicheyer of these memorable and mournful eyents 
the prophecy of Jonah related, that prophecy re- 
ceived its full and fatal accomplishment. But I 
think we may fairly connect Jonah*s prophecy with 
the last decisiye overthrow of the ^^great city,'* 
forasmuch as such a view is more in harmony with 
the predictions of Nahum and Zephaniah ; the one 
delivered a hundred and the other nearly two hun« 
dred years after that of Jonah. 

Isaiah, son of Amos, brother to Azariah, king of 
Judah, introduces As^ria to our notice as the 
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kifitramaiiit of Giodfs jndgOBBmt upon his own peoplar 
for tbeir ski and hypocrisj. We sheil select a &iw 
o£ the xnox6 remarkable passages* Ghap. yn,y 17 and 
18) is a threateiiiag' against Ahaas^ who was king of 
Jmdah.-"*-^^ The Lord shall bring upon thee^ and i:^n 
thy people^ and npon thy fiUiier's honse^ days that 
have not oome^ from the day tibit Ephinim departed 
from Jadah; even the king of Assyria. — ^And it 
shdl come to pass in that day^ that the Itord shall 
hiss for the fly that a in the uttermost part of tiia 
livers of Egypt, and for the bee that u in the land 
o£ Assyria.'' In verse Idth tike munber of the 
enemy is described.^— ^^And tbey shall come, and 
shall sest all of them in die desolate valleys^ and in 
the holes of therocks^ and upon all thcHiis, and upon 
all bushes^" Verne 26 describes the desolation of 
the land — ^^In the same day shall the Lord Asm 
witik a xaaor tiiat is hired, msmdy^ by them beyond 
the ziver, by the king at Asuyria, the head, zaA thn 
hair of the feet: and it shall also consume tshebeatd/' 
So few shonhl be left that milk, honey, and batter 
riionld be abnndant.— -^' And it shall coitte to passnir 
that day, thai a man dull noorish a young cow, and 
two sheep ;*— And it shall come to pass, for 1^0 
dmndance of milk Aat they dtalt gure that he aUL 
eat batter: for butter and honey shall every one cafe 
Aat is left in the land."— Verses 21 and 22. The* 
vineyards shoold besi^planted by thorns, or ^aoK 
should be left for tJMni. — ^ And it; shall eonie topass) 
in that day, ifiat every pkce shaU bc^ weie^ theeft 
were a thousand vinea at a thooaand silverfingB, it 
dudl €vm be for briers imd thomSir*- Wiidi amowa. 
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and with bcmi sinl men <niBm diither ; becsufle fU 
ihe Imd shall beeome briecs and thoma/' — ^Veraes 
23 and 24* 

These i»edicftiaBa raceiTied their aceanvplishmeBt 
in the daya of Ahaa, king of Judah, who aaceeedad 
hia father, Jothara, b.c. 7SB. Pekah was then king 
of Israel ; and Tiglath-pikaeor waa king of Assyriay 
having saeceeded his fiither Pnl, b.o. 747* Tiglath- 
{M^eser qnarnelled with Pekah, king of Israel, which 
qoarrel ultimately led to the activity. The facta 
are simply aa follow : — ^Pekah, king of Israel, and 
Besin, king of Syria, had muted againat Ahaz, king 
Judah, with the avowed object of detkroning the 
house and family of David. Ahaz Mdicits the 
assistance of Tiglath-pileaer against these encroach* 
ments, and bribes the Assyrian king with gold taken 
out of the house of the Lord. The object of Ahaa 
is secured, his enemies are sabdned, and, as we have 
before stated, most of the Syrian cities were taken 
and destroyed, and the people carried captive into 
Media. But that which Ahaz intended for his own 
good, turned out most unfortunately both for hinn 
self and his people. The Assyrian monarch, lured 
by the wealth of Judah, marched his army against 
Jerosalem, subdued it, and made Ahaz tributary to 
Assyria ; thus fulfilling the predictions of Isaiah. 

But Isaiah seems to have had a double nussion* 
He predicts ihe judgment of Aasyria : — ^ Wherefeco 
it shall come to pass, tkat when the Lord hath 
performed his whole work upon mount Zion, and aa 
Jerusalem, I will punish the firuit of the stout heart 
of the kii^ of Assyria, and the glory of his high 
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looW-^hap. x.y vene 12. <^The Lord of Hosts 
hath sworn, ^Jing? Surely as I have thoughty so 
shall it come to pass ; and as I have purposed so 
shall it stand : That I will break the Assyrian in my 
land, and upon my mountains tread him under foot : 
then shall his yoke depart from off them, and his 
burden depart from off their shoulders." — ^Chap. xiv., 
24 and 25. The terrible doom of Assyria is 
predicted : — ^^ Behold, the name of the Lord cometh 
from far, burning toith his anger, and the burden 
thereof is heavy : his lips are frdl of indignation, and 
his tongue as a devouring fire: And his breath, 
as an overflowing stream, shall reach to the midst 
of the neck, to sift the nations with the sieve of 
vanity : and there shall be a bridle in the jaws of 
the people, causing them to err." — Chap, xxx., 27 
and 28. ^< And the Lord shall cause his glorious 
voice to be heard, and shall show the lighting down 
of his arm, with the indignation of his anger, and 
frith the flame of a devouring fire, toith scatterings 
and tempest, and hailstones. For through the voice 
of the Lord shall the Assyrian be beaten down, 
tchieh smote with a rod." — ^Verses 30 and 31. ^^Then 
shall the Assyrian fall with the sword, not of a 
mighty man : and the sword, not of a mean man, 
shall devour him : but he shall flee from the sword, 
and his young men shall be discomfitted. And he 
shall pass over to his stronghold for fear, and his 
princes shall be afraid of the ensign, saith the Lord, 
whose fire is in Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem." 
— Chap, xzxi., 8 and 9. 

Shalmaneser succeeded Tiglath^-pileser, B.C. 724. 
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In his reign Samaria was taken, after a aiege Of 
three years, B.C. 721, and the ten tribes carried into 
captivity to Halah and Habor, cities of the Medes. 
Samaria was almost totally destroyed, and the 
kingdom of Israel was thus brought to an end, add 
Hoshea, who had constituted himself king of Israel 
by murdering Pekah, was obliged to pay tribute to 
Assyria. In this reign Ahaz dies, and is succeeded 
by Hezekiah, b.g. 722. 

Sennacherib succeeded Shalmaneser B.G. 715, and 
in his reign the troubles of Assyria began in good 
earnest. Hezekiah having succeeded Ahaz, his 
father, on the throne of Judah, threw off the 
Assyrian yoke, and refused to pay the accustomed 
tribute. In the fourteenth year of his reign, 
Sennacherib invaded his kingdom, took most of his 
fenced cities, and demanded, as conditions of peace, 
the enormous sum of £350,000.* To raise this sum, 
Hezekiah exhausted all his treasures, and even pulled 
off the golden plates from the doors of the Temple. 
But this sacrifice did not satisfy the rapacity of 
the Assyrian conqueror, who insultingly demanded 
that Jerusalem might be delivered up into his hands. 
Hezekiah entreated Isaiah, the Frophdt, to intercede 
with GgA on behalf of the city ; and was told that 
the Assyrian army should be quickly destroyed. 
Sennacherib sent a blasphemous letter to Hezekiah, 
boasting that he would as easily subdue Jerusalem 
and her Grod, as he had done other nations and theii; 

*Tbe tilbate detnuidtd was three hundred talente of tilrer and thirty 
talents of (old, reckoning the tllTer at jtf450 iterllng. and the gold at 
4^7,200.— 3 Kinga xrili. U. Or if we Uke the lower valne, maklnfi the ihekel 
2a. Sid., and the gold 16 times as rnnch, the amount would be i^7O|0OO. 



lAoiBf and alio lent meaBrngBn to rail agaimt Qod^ 
and teirify the peoi^e into nbmMon. Thii letter 
Hwekiah spread befoie thelx»d in prajear^and wa» 
amired by Iiaiah that fail pmyEr iras beards That 
n^t 185^0 of tiie Assyrian troops perisk^ before 
the walk of Jemsalem by a hot pestileDttal wind^ 
or as it is said (2 Kings, chap, sax., 35,) by the 
angel of the Lord* The Medes took advantage of 
this calamity to assert their independence, B*C. 711. 
The reign of Sennacherib was short, only about six 
years, and his end awfbl. He was slain by .his two 
eldest sons whilst worshipping his god, Nisroch, 
Supposed to be the eagie-headed human figure 
£scoTered among the rains of Kineveh. These 
goilty sons escaped into Armenia, and his youngest 
son, Esarhaddon, reigned in his stead, b.g. 709. 

About 710 B.C. Nahum delivered his remarkable 
and fearftd prophecy* The entire burden of his 
book is the destruction of Nineveh, which is so 
graphic and startling that no quotations, short of the 

whole, can convey any adequate idea of its living 

. ______ 

nnagery. 

Whibt we present a few extracts we recommend 

the perusal of the whole prophecy. The utter 

desolation is foretold : — ^^ He will make an titter end 

of the place thereof, and daricness shall pursue his 

enemies. — ^Chap. i., S. ^What do ye imagine 

against the Lord? he will make an utter end: 

affliction shall not rise up the second time.'^ — ^9. 

How appalling the following passage: — ^^And the 

Lord hath given a commandment concerning theej, 

that no more of thy name be sown : out of the house 
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cf ^godswiHIeai off tke gnr^en image and Ak 
noben image : I will make thy grave ; for tfaoii art 
viie.'^ — ^14. <^ She is empty, and void, and waste." 
—Chap* iL, 10. ^ And jt shall eome to pass, tkat 
all thej that look upon thee shall flee from tJiee, and 
eaj, Nineveh is laid waste : who will beaioan hert 
whence shall I seek comforters for thee ?" — Chap, 
iiii, 7. She is reminded of a memorable example of 
Ckxl's judgments upon a sinfnl people :—^ Art them 
better than populous No, that was situate amofl^ ika 
xiyeray that had the waters roond about it, whose 
nunpartwos the sea, anther waUifwa fixua the seal 
Ethiopia and Egypt tiwre har strength, and it ipoa 
infinite : Put and Lnbim were thy helpeis. Yet 
wa« she cairied away, she went into captivhy : hof 
young children also were dashed in piecea at the 
top of all the streets: and they cast lots for baa 
bonourable men, and all ber great men. weana 
bound in chain&"~<-8, 9, and 10* How inimi^ 
ably touching is the fbUowiDg passage: — ^^Thy 
shepherds dumber, O king of As8;^iia: thy nobles 
shall dwell in the dust: thy people is scattered upon 
the mountains, and no man gathereth tiinu There 
it no healing of thy bruise; thy wound is gxievoss : 
aK that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands 
over tiiee : for upon whom hath not thy wickedsss 
passed cQutinnallyr— 18 and 19. The drcm^- 
stanees of the ruin are described^— it should be by 
fiood: ^* With an ov er r un ning flood he will make aa 
vtter end of the places"— Chap. L^ 8. ^ The galea 
of the river shall be op^ed, and the palace riiall be 
ilissolved.*'~Chap. ii., & Fire shouU a^ist in the 
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min : ^^ Behold I am against theei saith the Lord of 
Hosts, and I will bum her chariots in the smoke." 
— 13. The state of the people is described as 
drunken, ^^For while thejf be folden together <Z8 
thorns, and while thej are drunken €u drunkards, 
they shall be devoured as stubble fullj dry.*' — 
Chap. Ly 10« 

The panio-fitricken state of the people is most 
graphically described: — ^^He shall recount his 
worthies; they shall stumble in their walk; they 
shall make haste to the wall thereof, and the defence 
shall be prepared." — Chap, ii., 5. ^^ Yet they shall 
flee away. Stand, stand, shall they cry ; but none 
shall look back." — 8. ^' And the heart melteth, and 
the knees smite together ; and much pain is in all 
loins ; and the faces of them all gather blackness." 
-—10. ^^ Behold thy people in the midst of thee ar^ 
women ; the gates of thy land shall be set wide open 
unto thine enemies." — ^Chap. iii., 13. 

On the accession of Esazhaddon to the throne of 
Assyria, he united Babylon, Syria, and Palestine to 
his dominions, about B.c. 681, and planted new 
colonies in the cities of Samaria, from Babylon, Ava, 
Hamath, &c. The remnants of the Israelites, and 
multitudes of refractory Jews uniting with these 
people were called Samaritans, and because of their 
impiety and frequent idolatries, were hated by the 
Jews, and hence arose the saying ^^ the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans." In this reign 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, died, after a reign of 
twenty-nine years, and was succeeded by Manasseh, 
a boy of 12 years of age, B.C. 694. Manasseh was 
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taken captive to Babylon, B.c. 67I9 and detained in 
captivity two years, aiiter which he was permitted to 
return home a tributary prince to the king of 
Assyria for the rest of his days. 

B.C. 650, we find Nebuchodonosor on the throne 
of Assyria* Who he was, and how he succeeded to 
the throne, are questions diificultto determine satis^ 
jEustorily, and have caused endless disputings among 
the learned. As we said in the case of ISinus^ 
suffice it for our present purpose to know that there 
was such a person. In the seventeenth year of his 
reign Nebuchodonosor made war against Phraortes, 
or Arphaxad, king of Media, and gained a complete 
victory in the battle of Began, or Bages. Previously 
to this battle he sent to request the aid of the 
former allies of his house — the inhabitants of 
Celicia, Damascus, and Samaria. But they treated 
the message with neglect, supposing that the Median 
prince would be the victor, and recollecting the 
terrible fate of the army of Sennacherib. 

Nebuchodonosor sought revenge for this neglect ; 
a series of wars ensued, which ended disastrously 
to the Assyrians. In an expedition against Bethulia, 
Holoferens, the Assyrian general, was completely 
routed and slain ; a shock which the Assjrrian arms 
never recovered. In this reign Manasseh died after 
a troublesome and wicked reign of 55 years, and 
was succeeded by his son Anunon, B.C. 689. Two 
years after this Ammon was murdered by his 
servants, and was succeeded by Josiah, B.C. 687. 

B.C. 687. — Zephaniah predicted the utter desola- 
tion of Nineveh, and that As^a and Ethiopia 
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dicmid dxink of ihe cap of treniblii^ ^rliidk Gk)d 
had put ioto tke lands of lik ow& people-— ^ And 
b» flkflll statcli out his hand against the north, and 
destroy Assjrria ; and yfSH make Nineveh a desd»* 
tioDi «im2 dry lUse a -wilderness. And flocks shall 
]m dawn in the midst of her, all the beasts of the 
nattiMis: hoth the oormorant and the bifeteni shall 
lodge in the nf^pw lintelB of it; t&etV voioe diall 
stag in the windows; desolation fiuill be in the 
thmhoUs : fat he riiall nnco^er the cedar work* 
This 16 the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that 
said in her heart, I am, and there is none beside 
me: hem is die become a desolation, a place for 
beasts to lie 4own in I every one that passeth by her 
shall hisb, and wag his hand«" Zephaniah, chap, ii., 
18, 14 and 14. 

Jofiiah was at this time king of Jndah ; bat these 
efents did not happen nntil after his death, which 
took place b.g. €09* He was slain in battle against 
Pharoh-necho, king of Egjrpt. 

TEBIOBLE FATK 

B.C. 606, when Saracos was on the throne of 
Assyria, Nineveh was taken by the combined armies 
of Gyaxeres, kii\g of Persia and Media, and Nabo- 
poUasser, king of Babylon, when all that had been 
predicted against her received its inll and &ta^ 
accomplishment. 

The fate of Kineveh is soon told. During ibQ 
drunken revellii^ of the king, his nobles, captains, 
and great anen, the AiiS]iian army was ];oiited and all 
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but exterminated. In the midst of this fearfol visita* 
tion^ the king is reported to have confided in an 
old prophecy, which said, ^^ tluU tanlsas the river became 
the enemy of the city it could not be taken J* The riyer, 
swollen by long-continued rains, conspired to aid the 
ruin by throwing down the wall for the space of 
twenty furlongs. Lito this breach the combined 
armies entered, and a dreadful slaughter ensued; 
thus, afler a two years' siege, Nineveh fell into the 
hands of her enemies. The king, seeing that all 
was lost, rather than be taken prisoner or cut down 
by the sword, made a vast funeral pile of the 
palace, himseli^ his effects, treasures, wives and 
concubines, and perished in the flames. According 
to the predictions — ^partly by fire kindled by the 
king, partly by water, and by the scourge of war—* 
^' An utter end was made of the place, and affliction 
did not rise up a second time." 

Nineveh, the great ! — ^the mighty Nineveh is no 
more! Scarce a vestige remained to tell the 
place where once she stood. For more than 2,000 
years, the best evidence we have possessed of even 
the site of this city, has been little better than con- 
jecture. Opposite the modem city of Mosul, a 
heap of undistinguishable ruins has seemed to say, 
there the celebrated Nineveh stood. '^ The country^ 
— ^^that uneven country," are epithets descriptive 
of its site. " The name of Nineveh," says Volnqr, 
<< seems to be threatened with the same oblivion 
that has overtaken its greatness." 

B.C. 588. — ^Ezekiel holds up the doom of Assyria 
as an example and warning to £gypt. Chap. xxxi. 
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From which it is maxiifent that the destmction of 
Minerveh occonred between the time of this warning 
and the deadi of Josiah, king of Judah, which 
happened b.o. 609. This brings the destmction of 
Nineveh within a compass of 21 years, in which 
the fktal date of 606 is indnded, and at which 
time it would seem all but certain that the renowned 
eitjr came to an end. 
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CHAPTER v.— EXHTOfATION. 

Bicnrs Of ttim nans— sniABXiBiii DxsdotiBtis— ftiOH— LAtlB^-^ 

BORl, ISO.— XXTHOLMT-- nWLlVaT— fTMBOUO W0I8BIY. 



SIGNS Of THE TmESk 

Who can fail to be impressed with the oonnctioii 
that the world is ripening to its harvest! £Vir eveiy 
reproduction of mighty mind^ important didcoveryy 
or memorable ev^nt, we hare not as formerly to 
wait some century or so at a time ; bnt minda of 
mightiest order, and events of stirring interest and 
tellinginfluence are daily and hourly gathering aroun^ 
ua; and he must be wide awake whose mind'a eye 
would take in at one glance all the features of the 
busy scene. 

Who, a hundred years ago, would have believed 
in the Exhibition? And who that has viAted it, 
gazed wonderlngly upon the concentrated probfii of 
the genius and industry of many lands,— -mingled 
with the men of every nation, and kingdom, and 
people, and tongue, but must be impressed with the 
conviction that there is '^agood time coming;'' a 
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time of civilization, of universal armistice and frater- 
nization, before which the ruinous, insane, inhuman, 
and unchristian policy of international warfare will 
be swept as with the besom of destruction, and when 
reasonable men will no more settle their disagree- 
ments by the savage arguments of brute force. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
the necessity for standing armaments, or the probable 
continuance of the baleful practice of war, all seem 
agreed to regard it as an evil to be deplored and 
deprecated. There is in every human breast, though 
rendered cruel and callous by sin, such an instinctive 
love of life and dread of death- — such a loathing of 
the spectacle of human blood — such a shrinking 
from the contact of every death-dealing instrument, 
that, whatever any may advance in favour of the 
dreadful practice, all are prompt to exclaim — ^^ God 
forbid it should come nigh us V 

It is manifest that this latent horror of war only 
requires to be roused into activity to set in motion 
the power which shall authoritatively declare — 
War shall have an end I This power is beginning 
to operate. Countries long separated by more than 
Alpine barriers are finding ready means of every-day 
association, and as men of various dime, and speech, 
and hue, and of antipodal descent are meeting face 
to face, the startling truth is forced upon every 
mind — we are men I brothers ! friends I Nations long 
lured to mutual jealousy, rivalry, and horrid bar- 
barity by the glittering but empty sounds of glory 
and independence, are beginning to acknowledge the 
oneness of the human family — ^to regard their 
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interests^ hopes, and destiny, as one. Hearts 
estranged for ages, and frozen by a sordid indivi- 
dualism, are melting into native softness — ^yielding 
themselves up to ihe long alien glow of human 
sympathy and fraternal affection. Beligion, long 
unheard and unheeded, even by her warmest advo- 
cates, seeks to enforce her pacific claims, and many 
are the consciences that inquire — Can a man be a 
soldier and a Christian I Somewhat of a feeling of 
shame and misgiving gathers round the heart of the 
once unblushing advocate of war ; and few are the 
men who will stake their Christian reputation upon 
a defence of the lawfulness of war. 

It is always an omen for good when men open 
their eyes to their errors. If with physicians it be 
an axiom that ^^ the knowledge of a disease is half 
its cure," so of nations it may be said that a correct 
knowledge of its wrongs, is an important step in the 
way to its rights. The wrongs of war have long 
been felt and deplored, and this experimental know- 
ledge of the baleful practice will ere long force the 
convictions of the world. The time is not distant 
when heroism will be looked upon as refined or 
phrenzied barbarity, — ^when military tactics will be 
viewed as ingenious savagism, and a battle will be 
contemplated as the doings of demons. 

As the doctrines of war fall into disrepute, we may 
surely hope that the doctrine of the Prince of Peace 
will come to be believed, respected, and practised ; 
that at least professing Christians will make it 
appear that '^ the weapons of their warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
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down of strongholds."— 2 Con x. 4. The eoaauo!- 
mation moBt devoutly to be widted by eveiy Chris- 
tian mind is, the univenial leign of that religuHi 
whose earthly policy is '^ Peace emd good ufiU Unoafd 
menr — ^Luke ii. 14. Were our eyes once feasted 
with such a spectade,— were every man a Chris^ 
tian— eveiy gov^^mment a church of Christy and 
tibe policy of nations based upon the only law of 
right and eqtuty, the word of the Eternal,— wa 
should behold a spectacle we may never hope to 
witness under any other circumstances, a people 
greaty and good, and blessed. What a strange and 
barbarous policy is that which would seek to attain 
this consummation, in whole or in part, by means of 
the sword, mowing down to deaUi, and, if die com- 
moii noticm be correct, down to hell, the thousands 
of the fathers, that the sons may inherit blessings 
from above. Are not bloody battles Christianly 
defended on the ground of ultimate spiritual good? 
He, at least, who said ^' My kingdom is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight," — who repealed 
the ancient equivalent law (^ ^ An eye fer an eye, 
and a toodi for a tooth," — ^who deprecated as an«- 
duistian legal struggles between brethren, — ^who 
sent out his followers defenceless as doves, — ^who 
himself bore meddy as a lamb the insults and 
wrongs of the cruel, — ^He would not thus have 
reasoned, but would rather have said, ''Bless diem 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefuUy use you, and per- 
secute you; — that ye may be the children of your 
fether whidi is in heaven ; — for Ke makethhis sun to 
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)sa0 on the evil end on tim good) and sendeth zeia 
cm the just and on thie m^ust** — MiAtL y» 44> 45. 

Ye% there is a good time coming. The spirit 
of inquixy is abroad, free, unfettered^ unfearing 
inquiry^ which will, ere longy emancipate our world 
from the trammels of mental despotism aad conven* 
tional slavery. Men seem to be growing less and 
less inclined to take their opinions and practices on 
trust, to submit without dispute to hereditary usage 
and ancestral teaching; and are becoming more 
and more determined to have a reason for eveiy- 
things and to do everything on the principle of 
reason. This is well. We have talked long and 
largely of progre8sion» but the progression of which 
we have been guilty^ to a large extent, in the past 
time, has been little better than the progression of 
bigotry, of partizanship, of exclusive dealing, both 
in politics and religion, every man of each particular 
party judging progression by the success of bis 
favourite principles, and denouncing as retrogression 
all o[q)osing advancement. 

There is indeed a good time coming. Everything 
is becoming free. Trade and commerce have been 
manumitted, in part at least, from obnoxious and 
ruinous restrictions, and are fluttering their wings 
preparatory to a world-wide flight. The press is 
free, almost to a fault — in many instances putting 
truth, morality, and religion to the blush. Even 
politics and politicians can hardly find a bone about 
which to contend, so completely tolerant is the 
spirit of the times. Travelling is fleet, free, and 
universal, almost as the wind; neitha: moun- 
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tain, vale, nor ocean, offering insuperable barriefi 
whilst telegraphic converse threatens to firatemLBe 
the world. Men are no longer bound to their 
native lands and homes, by indissoluble bonds of 
prejudice or partiality ; but urged by necessity, led 
by curiosity, or lured by the prospect of gain, are 
traversing each othei's paths to the ends of the world, 
intermingling as becometh them of whom it is writ- 
ten, God ^^ hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of tho earth." — 
Acts xvii. 26. 

In all this, the Christian philosopher reads the ful- 
filment of prophecy, — sees the preparation of the 
way of the Lord, the dawning of a glorious day 
of gospel light, liberty, and love. He contem- 
plates railroads, telegraphs, exhibitions, scientific 
advancement, cotumercial fireedom, and political 
revolutions as so many agencies working, it may be 
unconsciously to their abettors, the world's enlighten- 
ment and evangelization. 

And Mr. Layard has contributed his quota to the 
world's enlightenment. The Antiquarian Society 
may be proud of him as a noble and worthy repre- 
sentative of their miique and venerable body. And 
possibly the Christian world may be more indebted to 
Mr. Layard than would at first sight appear. Who 
can predict the possible, or probable results of his 
remarkable discoveries ; invaluable as they are to 
Christians in general, and to countries in possession 
of the gospel, as additional heaps upon heaps of 
confirmatory evidence of the truth of our holy 
religion, what may not his labours do to dispel 
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the moral gloom, and stir the stagnant mind, of the 
far East? Who can guess the emotions which the 
exhumation of the famed Nineveh may be even now 
producing in the bosom of the wandering Arab, and 
among the dwellers on and around those ancient 
seats of the human race I The disinterment of the 
slumbering city may — God grant it — ^be emblema- 
tical of the moral regeneration of the people. By 
this interesting event, the wanderers of the desert 
may be led, curiously, anxiously, and blessedly, to 
inquire for the true record of scenes long endeared 
to their hearts by recollections of a fatherland. 

How touching is the following, of a descendant 
of Ishmael — ^how indicative of a genius and dis- 
crimination worthy of a better fate. The Arab 
sheikh, his enthusiasm once cooled down, gave way 
to moral reflections. — ^** Wonderful ! wonderful! 
there is surely no god but God, and Mohammed is 
his prophet, exclaimed he, after a long pause. In 
the name of the Most High, tell me, () Bey, whajj 
you are going to do with these stones ? So many 
thousands of purses spent upon such things ! Can 
it be as yon say, that your people learn wisdom from 
them, or is it as his reverence the Cadi declares, that 
they are to go to the palace of your Queen, who, 
with therestof theunbeUevers, worship these idols? 
As for wisdom, these figures will not teach you to 
make better knives, or scissors, or chintzes ; and it 
is in the making of these things that the English 
show their wisdom. But, God is great! God is 
great I Here are stones which have been buried 
ever since the time of the holy Noah — peace be with 
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him ! Perhaps they were under ground before the 
Deluge. I have Bred on these lands for years ; my 
father, and the father of my father pitched their 
tents here before me, but they nerer heard of these 
figures. For twelre hundred years have the true 
believers — and praise be to Grod all true wisdom is 
with them alone — ^here settled in this country, and 
none of them ever heard of a palace under ground, 
neither did they who went before them. But lo ! 
here comes a Frank from many days journey off, 
and he walks up to the very place, and he takes a 
stick, illustrating the description at the same time 
with the point of his spear, and makes a line here 
and makes a line there. Here says he is the palace, 
there says he is the gate, and he shows us what 
has been all our lives beneath our feety without our 
having known anything about it Wonderful! 
wonderful! Is it by books? — ^Is it by magic? — ^Is 
it by your prophets that you have learned these 
things? Speak, O Bey, tell me the secret of 
wisdom 1 1" 

It is not at all probable we shall ever discover 
Jonah's whale, wherewith to confirm the stoiy of 
his sea adventure and signal punishment for dis- 
obedience, and thus confound the jeering sceptic. 
Neither do we pay much attention to the tradition 
which purports to point out the very site of Jonah's 
tomb on one of the mounds opposite Mosul. But 
time, that wonders work, seems determined to 
throw up the shade of the departed — the memorable 
scene of the prophet's sojourn, and in such a way 
as to place the site and grandeur of Nineveh beyond 
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the reach of doubt, and thus confinn inspired 
testimony. 

EBMABKABLB DISCOVBBIES. 

To give any lengthened detail of the discoveries, 
in the order of time and succession of manner in 
lirhich they were madiis, would be to overstep the 
design and limits of this work. Moreover, the 
jpurnaliaed sameness of form which such detail must 
necessarily assume, would render it too tedious to 
be interesting to any but the devoted antiquary. 
And even if this essay should find its way into the 
hands of such characters, I feel persuaded that their 
curiosity would be much more effectually gratified 
by a perusal of the original work, than by the 
reading of mutilated extracts. The following sum- 
mary may perhaps convey to the mind of the 
general ripader, as much of the ideal of the matter 
as he would ficquire by a cursory perusal of Mr. 
Layard's book. 

Mr. lUch, the political agent of the East India 
Company, resident at Bagdad, appears to have been 
the first to throw any definite light upon the site of 
this memorable city. Examining the remains of 
llillah, near Bagdad, the ruins of Babylon, he 
found bricks with fi'agments of inscriptions» engraved 
stones, and a co£Sn of wood. Tn 1820 he visited 
the mounds opposite Mosul, on the top of one of 
which is a village, and the reputed tomb of Jonah. 
|Iere he met with a few stones bearing inscriptions; 
under the tomb three narrow passages. In the 
largest mound be found a few fragments of pottery. 
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bricks, >vith cuniform or arrow headed inscriptions^ 
and a stone chair, l^hese fragments were sabse^ 
quentlj placed in the British Museom, Such, says 
Mr. Layard, was the amount of our information 
some ten years ago. 

In the autumn of 1839^ and winter of 1840^ 
Austin Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L., visited the 
ruins opposite Mosul, and from an Arab guide 
learned the tradition of what the inhabitants called 
the Dam of Nimroud, a huge mass of stones which 
obstructed the course of the Tigris. Tradition is 
the last evidence upon which a man should build his 
faitli, in the presence of clearer and more authentic 
testimony. But where there Is nothing better, it is 
far from wise to reject it as worthless. However 
encumbered with, or buried beneath a mass of 
human inventions, fancies, and superstitions, tra- 
dition will sometimes furnish a clue by which the 
obscure and fabulous may be traversed until the 
True be found. 

In 1842 Mr. Layard agun passed through Mosul, 
and having letters to the governor of the province, 
obtained through the interest of Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, the British Ambassador to Constantinople, he 
set himself to the task of exploration. On this occa- 
sion he found Mr. Botta, who had since his first 
^isit been named French Consul there. Mi. Botta 
had commenced excavations in one of the mounds, 
called the Mound of Konyunjuk, and also at 
Korshabad, where he found a wall of sculptured 
slabs of gypsum, representing battles, sieges, 
chariots drawn by horses richly caparisoned; the 
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blocks from 10 to 12 feet square. Most of these 
slabs had inscriptions in the coniform or arrow- 
headed character* But he had the mortification to 
find that these objects crumbled into dust on expo- 
sure to the air, having been calcined by fire. Mr. 
Botta also laid bare a gigantic human headed bull, 
15 or 16 feet high, cut out of the solid block ; two 
eagle-headed human figures, one on either side of a 
portal, seven feet apart. Small bronze lions, 15 
inches long, attached to the pavement with lead, 
and a ring on the back ; statues of eunuchs, well 
preserved. 

In 1845, and again in 1846, Mr. Lajard visited 
the ruins of Nineveh, and was informed of traditions 
which ascribed the building of a palace to Athur, 
Lieutenant of Nimrod. He discovered slabs with 
cuniform inscriptions, representing battles, sieges, 
chariots drawn by horses richly caparisoned ; bat- 
tering rams, moveable towers; cattle driven away 
by warriors; groups of figures, evidently repre- 
senting the king and his attendants, most exqui- 
sitely proportioned, and in robes tastefully and 
elaborately ornamented; slabs, bearing titles of 
kings in genealogical succession, in the cuniform 
character. He also laid bare 28 chambers cased 
with alabaster, exhibiting sculptures by the best 
artists. Tombs also were found, built of baked 
brick, and enclosing vases, plates, mirrors, spoons, 
beads, and ornaments of various description. He 
met with ivory ornaments of great beauty and 
interest, and representing figures evidently of 
Egyptian origin; copper ornaments of peculiar 
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shapei wbioh fell to pieces on exposure to the air; 
sixteen copper lions, from a foot to an inch ; vases 
of white alabaster, tastefully designed ; helmets of 
iron. Two human figures above the natural size^ 
with wings, and robes beautifully ornamented with 
fringes, tassels, bracelets, &c. Sagle-headed hun^an 
^gnres, clothed in robes, having wings, fmd par- 
leying the square vessel and fir cone. Two winged 
human-headed lions, of exquisite workmanship. 
These, and a grepit number of similar objects, too 
pnn^erous to mention here, were among the dis- 
coveries of the enterprising Layard, and form 
objects of the deepest interest and curiosity. 

l^uch anxiety heis been eyinced, and still exists, 
to obtain a clue to the signification of thes^ 
;^markable sculptures ; and the desideratum 
ha^ been the want of means to interpret the 
cubiform character with which the sc^lptiu^ are 
liberally furnished. Something ha^ been done ip 
this direption by seyeral eminent linguists, as Prq« 
fesspr Qrqtefend, St. Martin, i^id particqlarly hj 
}/is^0T {^wlinson, and the inquity i& progressing 
fast, and favourably enough to warrant th^ hope 
that we shall ere long be put in possession of sufii- 
cient hieroglyphic lore, to enable fis to hold commu-. 
nion with these mute worthies of antiquity. That the 
interest felt in the fate of the celebrated Nineveh is 
by no pieans on the decline, is manifest frpppi the fact 
that the Lords of the Treasury have agreed to 
advance to Msyor Bawlinson the siun of £1,^00, tq 
enable him to prosepute his discoveries in Asq^a. 
The Freqchj^ also^ have recently sent out a w^U 
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equipped and able company to thb fekme quarter, 
lihd Irith the same object, so that^vei lliay hope soon 
to hard "the light of other days** partially restored. 
In the mearitime we ihay analogize tmr thcmghts 
upon the subject, and judge of things signified by 
sigtiiflcant things ; in doing which, if We Shotdd 
happen to hit upon the fanciM or fictions, we may 
hope that the enlarged charity aiid sympathy df ail 
inquiring public, will allow us to take shelter 
among the crowd of Assyrian speculators who have 
for ages past dealt in matters of doubtful disputation. 

It is not necessary we should dwell upon the 
military propensity and prowess of those early times, 
as evidently pourtrayed in the sculptured battles, 
sieges, triumphal processions, chariots, battering- 
rams, and war horses, with which the ruins so 
remarkably abound, as the progress of the his^ 
tory will have suflSciently exhibited this feature of 
Assyrian charactet and times. Neither is it de- 
sii^ble to linger upon the elaborately omaiiiehted 
I'obe, richly caparisoned steed, beautiM rase, 
ivoiy carvings, ornaments, mirrors, castings, tassels, 
fiinges, bracelets, <S:c., indicating as they do a far 
advanced artistic taste and skill ; all such evidences 
of civilization and advancement may be referred 
back to the observations on Arts and Mantiiactures, 
Commerce, and VTealth. 

The most remarkable of the iteulptures, and thdse 
about which general curiosity and eonjecture have 
felt most concerned, are the winged figures — such 
as the winged human figure with the fir code and 
basket, the eagle-headed human figure, the winged 
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human-headed bull, and the winged lions, &c. 
By common consent, almost all who have examined 
these discoveries have imagined their connexion, 
in some way or other, with the religion of the ancient 
Assyrians. 

I fear it is not in my power to do much towards 
lifting the veil of mystexy, which as yet enshrouds 
these singular sculptures. My readers may be aware 
that some of the human figures, and particularly 
those bearing the basket and fir-cone, have been 
referred to the order of priests ; and also, that the 
eagle-headed human figure is supposed to be the 
very idol Nisroch, to which Sennacherib o£Pered 
homage at the time he was brutally murdered by 
his sons. With re^krd to the winged human-headed 
bull, we may venture a conjecture among the many 
which have been started upon the . subject, and 
suppose it to represent the three-fold attributes of 
wisdom, power, and ubiquity, or omniscience, omni- 
potence, and omnipresence, the human head being 
emblematical of wisdom, the body of strength' or 
power, and the wings indicating the ability to be 
everywhere present. 

MYTHOLOGY, IDOLATRY, SYMBOLIC WORSHIP, &c. 

Mythology, as handed down to us, is a most 
heterogeneous^ uncouth, absurd, and unsatisfactory 
business, and most of the attempts which have been 
made at explanation have been little better than 
a darkening of counsel by words without knowledge. 
For my own part I am far from thinking our 
foreFathers were the silly, superstitious, blinded 
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devotees some would have us believe. That m^ 
should sink so low as really and truly to worship, in 
the literal sense, images of their own creating, 
stocks and stones, birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, and 
plants, is a doctrine difficult to subscribe even in the 
face of much respectable testimony to this effect 
Most of the observations taken upon this subject 
have been prima facie, without due inquiry into the 
reason, meaning, or mystery of external forms be- 
neath which there might all the while lie hidden 
great principles of truth. In the most barbarous 
countries we may find some traces of the know- 
ledge of a Supreme Being, the hope and dread of 
the most stupid and savage. 

And in idolatry, an unprejudiced mind may see 
some significancy, and discover some traces, of those 
original traditional ideas of a Supreme, which from 
the confusion at Babel must have been carried over 
the known world. Much less can I believe that all 
who bow before images or emblems of the Supreme 
are by heaven classed among the irretrievably lost. 
When I read such passages as the following, I cling 
to the fond hope, diat firom the dark and dreary 
regions unblessed by gospel light there shall arise 
sincere seekers after God to an unending bliss. 
^^ For when the gentiles which have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law ; these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves. 
"Which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness; and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another : in the day when God shall 
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jodge tbe secieto of men hjjemm CSuiiti aoooading 
to mj gospel.** — ^Bomans ii. 14-*- 16. 

In all ages and ooantriea of the early worlds the 
lion and boll have been regaided as emblema 
sacred to monarchy and heaven. In those aneient 
zodiacs, which indisputably prove the exceedingly 
remote and even antediluvian origin of astronomy^ 
the lion and boll occupied the most iNX>minwt 
places. They were translated into certain constel- 
lations, or groups of stars, through which the ana 
appeared to travel at certain tames of the year, in 
honour, and to mark the periods of the vernal 
equinox and summa: solstioe. The invention of the 
zodiac answered admirably the purpose of marking 
the times and seasons of the year, and there is every 
reason to bdieve that it is almost as andent as tha 
creation, and the reference in Gtenests, which apeaka 
of the '^lights in the firmament of the heavaui" aa 
appointed for '^ signs and for seasons, and for days 
and years," proves its obligation to a divinely origi« 
nated model. Moreover, it is worthy of remark^ that 
this zodiac has existed fat thonsands of years, with 
bat little essential alteration, which would hardly 
have been the case with any scheme of tha heavens, 
constructed by unscientific men, darkly groping thdr 
way to astronomical per&cti<m« 

Idolatry in its various forms is only so many 
aspects and evidences of the universal Fall, and of 
the tmiversal consciousness of responsibility and 
accountability, and, I think I may add, of tbe 
universal ethft to get back to God and happinaaa* 
The natural hist(»y of idolatiy is short and plain. 
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As God gradoally withdrew fiom sittniiig man, and 
the people lost the tokens of his. immediate presence 
and blessing, they caught at shadows for the sab- 
stance ; and the groves and oaks and rude altarSi 
where worship was at first presented, and God had 
made his presence known and felt to ancient 
patriarchs, were, by after and less pions gsaentiooBp 
invested with a snpematnral interest, and sapei^ 
stitioasly regarded as the shades <^ tiieir ancestors 
and the dwellings of deity. Hence the rise of dmid- 
iam and droidical temples and groves, carrying oar 
reflections backward to the grove of Beersheba, wheiB 
Abraham ^^called upon theLord the everlasting God," 
to the oaks of Moreh, Bethel, Shechem and Ophrafa, 
and to the rude but honoured temples of Shechem, 
Gkrizim, and Gilgal; and forward to the conse- 
orated grwxnds, buildings, and ceremonials of more 
modem thnes. To the veneration of groves and 
rude altars succeeded that of the heavenly bodies. 
l%ese were easily and almost naturally adopted as 
the most fitting and glorious emblems of deity. The 
people gazed on these, and thought on God, and- 
paradise, and heav^i. Hence the Sabsean idolatry, 
which owed its rise to the remotest times of Chal- 
dean and Egyptian history, and originated the May^ 
di^ festivals and games, in which the oak and the 
Tauric Bull occupied distinguished places. When 
the sun entered the sign Taurus, and the spring 
commenced, the May-pole was adorned with oak, 
the people issued forth to the rural dance, the cairn 
fires were lighted, and sacrifices ofiered in thank- 
ftdness for returning spring and promised blessings. 
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The introdaction of fire into the worship of God is 
easily recognized as {i relic of the holy fires of patri- 
archal and prophetical times, of the bush, the altar, 
the cloud, and the temple ; and it is not true that 
all who have used this emblem have slavishly and 
literally adored the element. Zoroaster is said to 
have introduced the use of fire into the worship of 
the Persians, that there might be by night as well 
as by day an emblem of the deity. As to sacrifice, 
it clearly owed its origin to primitive practice, and 
even the idolatry of human sacrifices may have been 
suggested by the ofiering up of Isaac by the mar- 
tyr's glory, or, above all, by the memorable sacri- 
fice of the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 

Deeper and deeper as the people sank in sin, 
and darker and darker as became the light of life, 
and the emblems of deity degenerated into bulls, 
lions, eagles, dogs, cats, mountains, rivers, birds, 
and insects, all which suggested something of the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of God. Add to this 
the idea of the transmigration of souls, of which 
universal paganism has believed more or less, and it 
is easy to supply the legend of idolatry. 

But bad as all this may be, and undoubtedly is, a 
reflecting and candid mind may see in it something 
more and better than a gross and utterly sensual 
idolatry, viz., the recognition, though but darkly, 
of apostolic doctrine — ^Hhe invisible things of Grod 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.*' — Rom. i. 20. 

If we carry our inquiries to the fountain head of 
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earlv postdiluvian theology, and thus go backward 
as far as either history or certainty will carry us, we 
find that on the di^rsion and settlement of nations, 
what has been called pagan theology descended in 
four principal channels, viz., Egypt, Persia, Baby- 
lon, and India ; from which sources, . and the 
Jewish religion, the philosophers of Greece, and 
after them the poets, collected materials for their 
heterogeneous, whimsical, and in some respects im- 
pious mythological legends. Now, whether we 
consult the Chaldeans of Babylonia, the Gymno- 
sophists of India, the Magi of Persia and the East, 
or the Egyptian priesthood, we shall find that 
however time may have wrought deterioration in 
faith, or the vulgar may have sensualized the ob- 
jects of faith, the original theological views of these 
several countries were pretty nearly one and the 
same — all ascribing to the Supreme, self-existence, 
eternity, infinity, omniscience, omnipotence, omni- 
presence ; the source of hght, and life, and love ; 
the governor of the earth and all its inhabitants ; — a 
coincidence which plainly shows the oneness of the 
source firom which these several nations derived 
their creeds. Not so certainly fixim the Jewish 
scriptures as fi'om antediluvian traditional theology, 
handed down by Noah himself to his children and 
posterity, and furnishing strong collateral con- 
firmatory evidence of the truth of the scriptures 
themselves. 

It will be readily believed that all the descendants 
of Noah, down to the time of the Tower and the 
confusion of tongues, would be in possession of the 
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faetj of the Deluge, and have n clear conception of 
the procnring cansea of that fearful visitation. It 
will also be admitted, that on Ue dispersion the 
descendants of Noah would carry with them to their 
respective and widely separated settlements the 
original, traditional, theological views of their anr 
cestors, not only of the new world, but also of the 
world before the flood. Thus were laid, in truth, 
the foundations of all the religions of the world, and 
however these foundations may have been disturbed, 
altered, or disgraced with humaii inventiomh— - 
Wood, hay, or stubble, he who will take pains to 
search for them, may even now find infallible traces 
of these everlasting foundations among every nation, 
and kingdom, and people, and tongue. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the notions 
handed down to us of the theology of Egypt. Oaa 
it be believed that Egypt is chargeable with so great 
a stupidity a. that of worshipping plants, anima]^ 
reptiles, crocodiles, and even onions t That Egypt, 
whose learning was so much sought after, and has 
be^n so justly celebrated — that cradle of the sciencefl^ 
where the Itoip of science would appear nev«r to 
have been completely put out — of which the spirit 
had so high an estimate as to speak approvingly of 
Moses, as leftrned in all the wisdom of 4he SigyptiaDa. 
That £<gypt^ in short, which in its early days forbade 
any mortal creature to be worshipped as a Qod. 
Let us rath^ hope that what Plutarch is Reported 
to have said, in his treatise of Isis and Osris, will 
apply to the subject generally — ^^ The theology of 
the Egyptians had two meanings, the one holy and 
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symbolical, the other vulgar and literal| and oon* 
seqnently the figores of animals which they had in 
their temples, and which they seemed to adore, 
were only so many hieroglyphics to represent the 
divine attribntes." 

With regard to Persian theology it is said, to 
their honour, that ^^ they never became image wor- 
shippers, even daring the period when the national 
creed was most corrupted f and it is a well estab* 
lished fact, that they had always held the true 
acconnts of the creation and &e deluge. Thdr 
famous lawgiver, Zoroaster, taught that Ood had 
existed £com eternity, that he was the first of all 
incorruptible beings, eternal and unbegotten ; before 
light and darkness, above all things, and unlike to 
everything; the author of all good ; the wisest and 
most excellent of beings ; without rival, the parent 
of good laws ; entirely disinterested, self-sufficient, 
not compounded of parts, or subject to mutation. 
So purely spiritual were the religion and doctrine of 
the ancient Persians, that they had neither temples, 
altars, libations, nor hallowed bread. Their tem- 
ples were the tops of the highest mountains. 
When they sacrificed, they thought it ridiculous to 
imagine that God had any human or corporeal 
sh^pe, and hence they divided the sacrifice among 
themselves, not reserving a bit for the use of the 
deiiy whom they affirmed desired nothing but the 
soul of the victim. It is true the Persians, like 
many pagan nations, are said to have worshipped 
fire, the sun, moon, and stars ; but there is every 
reason to believe^ that the imMcUed among them 
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regarded tliese external things only in the light of 
symbols of the divine majesty. The Magi always 
protested that they did not worship either the snn 
. or the fire, but the great source of light and life, of 
which these objects were the brightest earthly em- 
blems. Indeed, the entire outline of the Persian 
faith strongly reminds us of the times of sacrifice, of 
the scenes of the oak, the pillar, the mount, the 
grove, and the desert. 

If we go to India we find that the Brahmin priests 
always acknowledged one supreme being, the maker 
and preserver of all things; the author of light, 
giver of life, and source of all human intelligence. 

This Being they held to be immutable, eternal, and 
incomprehensible ; in whom, and through whom all 
things consist. They taught that the soul was immor- 
tal, and that at death it returned to the great parent 
who had bestowed it. Such were, and such are now 
to a considerable extent, the real theological views of 
the people of a million gods. 

The original faith of the Chaldeans was pretly 
much, if not precisely, the same as that of the Brah- 
mins of India, only perhaps more clearly recognizing 
the leading facts of the mosaic history, such as the for- 
mation of the earth by the fiat of the Almighty and 
its transition firom a state of chaotic confusion, to 
order and beauty. They made the earliest observa- 
tions upon the heavenly bodies, and were the first 
to adopt these bodies as the representatives of the 
deity; and their addiction to astrology greatly contri- 
buted to this error. 

How different a matter looks viewed through 
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different or diverse media^ and finom different and 
opposite points. The master who said-*^' by their 
firuits ye shall know them/' said also, ^^ judge not 
according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment." 

Let a child be trained up in the belief that he who 
bows before an idol pays his devotions to the thing 
itself, and what a low and painful estimate he will 
afterwards form of the mental and moral condition 
of that unhappy son of heathenish darkness. But, 
let him be informed that through the medium of 
that rude idol, the prostrate savage seeks to appease 
or interest ^^ the great spirit,'* whom ignorantly he 
essays to worship, and whilst he will piiy the dark 
lot of that savage, he will feel some sort of hopeful 
interest in the destiny of one who, through such uut^ 
favourable media, seeks the light of life. And upoa 
even the darkest aspect of such a picture there 
might arise the reflection, after all, this is better 
than if eveiy vestige of religious worship were 
absent — here there must surely be some latent yearn- 
ing after the true God, — ^here is a step above the 
brute, — and it might be hoped that here was the 
recognition of the principles of dependence, helpless- 
ness, and want, so well becoming sinful creatures; 
principles which are either natural and universal to 
man, or the faint glimmerings of the light of other 
and better days. 

What could more effectually enlist the sympathies 
of Christian hearts on behalf of the perishing heathen 
than to exhibit them amid the darkness and desola- 
tion of their lot as earnestly feeling after God, if 

o 
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Haplythejinight findHitn?' Oh howearnertly should 
Christiaiis Ibng, and' pray, and labour for the time' 
when the Son- shall have the heathen fbr his inheri-* 
ttOTce^ and the uttermost part^ of the earth for hb 
possession ! 

Fdb not' mean By these* observations tD^ deny^ ikie 
esdstence of idolatry, either in whole or in part, as- 
that cannot be denied ; but I am strongly inclined 
tb think there is not, nor- ever was, such a thing» 
as a: simple, abstract^ independent, aelf-suBtaining 
idolatry believed, loved, practised and perpetuated 
for its own intrinsic worth, and on* the low ground- 
of a belief in the (fivine character and attributes of 
the idolized thing. In all idolatry, at its birth at 
Ibast,. and as held by those who have oiBcially 
originated and perpetuated idolatrous systems, a^ 
regard has been had, or professed, to some ulterior 
principle— some religious dogma, or dogmas, received 
by tradition, or revelation, and therefore founded 
more or less in truth* 

The fisict is, man is so eminently, naturally, 
and universally a religious being, that he is as it 
were instinctively and* perpetually looking out for 
some great reason of his being and destiny, — some 
great procuring cause and end of all he is, and has^ 
and hopes; and raider than not believe in- & 
Sfapreme — where the light of life ha& not come, or 
has been bedimmed, he will make some stepping 
stbnea of nature up to< nature's 6od» 

li can hanBy be wondered at^ that nation^ long 
and ftr removed* from the tlieatre of^ early tfaeologi^ 
cal teaching and' display, should gradually sink into> 
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idolairoas .practices, especifdly 'when it is Tecollected 
ihat «thrai]gh the desperate wickedseas of ike hnmaa 
heart, and the perversion of hnman judgment .in 
.things divine, holy patriarchs and pious Jews «o 
easily ^aduated into the same error. 

To an enlightened Christian mind there is some^ 
thing affectingly melancholy in the spectacle exhi- 
bited at the foot of Sinai, when Aaron and the 
.people.maim&ctnred a molten calf, and proclaimed. a 
feast lo, this god on the morrow. And yflt the 
matter is not so difficult of explanation as some, may 
imagine. The wanderers of the wilderness had all 
along been accustomed .to visible signs, and .visible 
.manifestations of *the.divine.frown or .favour; and in 
,the absence of Mose^ who had.tardsd.sD long in the 
mount that they began to jr^gard him.as lost toihem, 
.the calf was doubtless intended rtojbe. a symbol of 
ihe divine presence, .to go .before ihem .in their 
joumeyings* Who can for a moment imagine that 
Aaaron did really and truly believe in .the .divine 
character .and itttributes of such a god, though made 
of gold? 

We have before observed that the setting-up of 
monuments, pillars, tablets and stones, isA.costom 
.almost as old. as .the wonld^ and the /more prevalent 
the &rther back we, go £rom times in which events 
began to bexhronioledinmaimscript; and that the 
usage is eminently patriarchal and druidicaL The 
^pillars, altars, .oaks, monumental .piles and stones 
were set i^p as mementos of .memorable tovenfa^ 
of mercy or <of judgment. £ven God himself 
«might .giv« a colour of sanction to ibis primitiTe 
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practice, by his adoption of the bow in the 
dondsi the pillars of cloud and fire, the brazen 
serpent, the ark, the altar, the sacred yestments, 
utensils, Ac, in short, by the whole economy of the 
Levitical dispensation. The practice has been con- 
tinued through all times, down to the present. In 
our portrait painting* statuary, tombstones, steeples, 
consecrated grounds, sacred edifices, sanctified vest- 
ments, and solemn, and in some respects, idolatrous 
rituals, we behold even in these days the spirit that 
bows to significant things. 

The descendants of the holy men who erected 
the early monumental mementos of departed worth 
or signal favour, not perceiving, 'imperTectly realiz- 
ing, or gradually losing the spiritual significancy 
of the signs, have overlooked the things signified, 
and worshipped the creature more than the creator ; 
as many in our day have far clearer conceptions of 
significant things than of things which are signified. 

Lest any should seize upon these extenuatihg 
observations with a view to justify and perpetuate 
usages apparently superstitious, idolatrous, and un- 
commanded, I cannot quit the subject without some 
cautionary remarks. 

In the first place I would observe, that wherever 
idolatry and superstition exist, we are sure to find a 
people sunk in ignorance and degradation. It has 
become almost a proverb— ^^ Ignorance is the mother 
of devotion" — this is true and ftdse : fialse when it 
is meant to imply that ignorance leads to true scrip- 
tural and saving devotion : true when it implies 
that where ignorance reigns men fall an easy prey 
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to superstition and erroneous teaching. He, there- 
fore, who feels concerned to zepel from himself and 
his friends the point and sarcasm of this sayingi 
will also feel concerned to sweep away from the 
house and worship of God eveiy vestige of idolatrous 
ritualism ; — ^he will feel concerned to worship God, 
not with e^e servicej or unknown tongues, or un- 
commanded rites, or Jewish ceremonials ; all which 
things are done away in Christ ; and will worship in 
spirit and truth, not hiding the candle of the gospel 
under bushels and loads of unmeaning ceremony, 
but setting it upon the table, letting the light and 
life of his faith and practice so shine before men, 
that others seeing his good works may glorify our 
Father which is in heaven. 

In tlie second place, I would observe that idolatry 
is chargeable, to a very large extent, upon the 
cupidity and vanity of religious teachers, arrogating 
to themselves exclusive power, privilege, and inspira- 
tion ; hence, almost every system of religion has had 
its pijyileged rites and secret mysteries, monopolized 
by the initiated few, and sacredly curtained o£P from 
the inspection and understandings of the many. In 
the maintenance, inviolate, of these exclusive pri- 
vileges, the self-seeking few have reaped a harvest of 
advantage at the expense, degradation, and ruin of 
the many. Moreover, there really are mysteries in 
our holy religion ; there always were, and alwa3rs 
may be, at least until faith is lost in sight, and 
hope is realized in frdl frnition. And the ^^ mystery 
of godliness," whilst it harmonizes, on account of its 
mystery, with all that God sets his hand to, and 
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thus stamps itsorighr diTine; yet, tJiis* mystery has 
been claimed as the excfosive property of religions 
leaders, and the people have been awed into nndae 
veneration ibr fallible men. The imtiatvi among* 
professors have practiced a kind of spiritoal leger- 
demain — ^have pretended to special d^alin^ widi 
the deity — ^have wished the people to believe that 
Aey, and tliey onTy, could understand all mystenes, 
and all knowledge, and' all tongues, and had all 
faith, so that they could mountains moi^e, and thSit 
tlirough them, and them only, heaven way pleased 
to confer with sinful men. 

Can we wonder that this spirit of religious caste 
should elevate the few and degrade the many. Can 
we wonder that a people taught to believe that these 
"are the nien, and wisdom will die wiA dJem"" — 
should restrain the spirit, neglect the gifb within 
them, and, barred out fi^m the higher walks of iaith 
and practice, should* sink into unhappy spiritual 
Ibthargy? 

The doctrine that few heads and few hands can 
be successfully employed in the work of Grod aud' 
of souls, has converted the Christian chmch into a 
valley of dry bones — a, many-headed monster of 
sloth and corruption indescribable. 

True, there always were a pri%dleged ciuss, a 
ministerihg priesthood, a curtained tabernacle and' 
holy of holies ; and these things may be dbstihed to 
exist, instrumentally, to tiie end of the dispensation* 
of ordinances. Btit they were not surely intended' 
to darken the hemisphere of religion, — to keep back 
ftom the people any part of the truth. Let us have 
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our* ministeiBi and fteachexS). aadb keep up) iti» 9dme" 
sort of » ChristJmi wi^^tbeaBtarnalsfO^ leligmn^ 
for the tmidl'ff siike^ and foptbe saket>£slKII9'paT8h- 
ing' avound); but' Ik^ns beer in> mindi that extemab 
ave not neUgian^ awd diat* ministers are only camnRm 
men,, as menr-Hneni of like paBskm^ witb. otbexs^ 
of like £ulings^ and that* eventa the highest offices 
of the chnvek-— ^^*Not manjr wise n»n after the; 
fleshy not many'niigbty^ not manj noble, ca^ictdkdi; 
but God hath' chosen the foolish'tiiings^of tiiewocid'. 
to* oonfonnd' the wise ;* and' @od' hath* chosen the 
weak things of the wotid* to confound^ the things 
wiich are mightj;; and? base, things of tho'worldi. 
and things which are despised hath* God chosen.;. 
yea^ and things? which are not, to< bring to nought 
things that are : l^at nofltoh should glory in his 
presence." I. Cor. i., 26^ Ac; 

Inreligion, at lenst^ there can- be no knowledge 
of an exclusive* kind, or whioh it wonld^ be either 
wrong or* dangfrrouff tO' impart; to the people; It: 
was alwajis^the' mind of the* spirit: that things per- 
taining'to saii^ti0n should' be made- so plain* that a* 
wayfaring' man^ though aceounted »fbol in other 
things, mightnot erD in t&esei 

The diird andi last argument I shall employ* 
as a'dissuasi^ from the idolatrons ufie*o£ imager or 
emblems in/tUe worship of Gt)d, is^an appeal te tlie- 
hsw and tfaer testimony.. It s^uld neimr be ibrgctten 
that the' giving of the second* commandment was- 
espreBsly intended to put down the- practice.. The 
Spirit^ doubtless^ foresaw the* abuses to which it 
wciuld.lQwd^.andthustauthoritalively'proTided' against. 
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those abiues. ^Thon shalt not make unto thee any 
grayen imagei or any likeness ofimy ihing that xb in 
heayen above^ or that xb in the earth beneath, or 
that 10 in the water nnder the earth: Thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serye thera : for I the 
Lord thy God ain a jealons GK>d, yisiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generaiion of them that hate me ; and shewing 
mercy unto thousands of them that loye me, and 
keep my commandments.'' Exodus xx., 4 — 6. 

Now, if any man receive this commandment as 
of divine authority, I should like to know how, in 
the foce of the same, he can justify the smallest 
approach to uncommanded symbolic worship. 

The condemnation of all symbolic worship may 
be further enforced by a reference to the grove 
worship of Abrahamic and subsequent times. ^^ Abra- 
ham planted a grove in Beersheba, and called upon 
the Lord the everlasting Qod.'* For a long time 
the descendants of Abraham worshipped in groves ; 
but when the practice had been corrupted into 
idolatrous purposes, he and his descendants going 
out to take possession of the promised land were 
commanded to destroy the groves of the people. 
'^ Take heed to thyself, lest thou make a covenant 
with the inhabitants of the land whither thou goest, 
lest it be for a snare in the midst of thee. But ye 
shall destroy their altars, break their images, and 
cut down their groves ; for thou shalt worship no 
other god ; for the Lord, whose name xb Jealous, is 
a jealous god. Lest thou make a covenant with the 
inhabitants of the land, and they go a whoring after 
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their gods, and do sacrifice unto their gods, and one 
call thee, and thou eat of his sacrifice.; and thou 
take of their daughters unto thj sons, and their 
daughters go a whoring after their gods, and make 
thy sons go a whoring after their gods. Thou shalt 
make thee no molten gods." Exodus xzziv., 12— -IT. 
In the face of such prohibition, given under a 
dispensation avowedly symbolic and figurative, how 
can any Christian think of retaining anything in 
the shape of image-worship under the Christian 
system? ^'Cursed be the man that maketh any 
graven or molten image, > an abomination unto the 
Lord, the work of the hands of the craftsman, and 
putteth it in a secret place* And all the people 
shall answer and say Amen." Deut. zxvii., 15. 

CONCLUSION. 

Arrived at the middle of the nineteenth century 
— a century immortalized by some of the most 
remarkable changes histoiy ever had to record, and 
the termination of which is to bring us, according to 
the calculation of some, close upon the millennium, 
whether that of a thousand years of the reign of 
grace upon the veiy theatre on which sin has so long 
and so fearftdly reigned, or that of the personal 
and glorious reign of the Son of Man, it well behoves 
us to pause amid the hum, and din, and turmoil of 
the age, and ere we advance a step further, to review 
the way we have come, and inquire the mission on 
which we are bent. 

If, as citizens of the world, we have not distanced 
our teens, cut our wisdom teeth, and arrived at our 
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fl«««rity nf e^qwrimeDtal philosophy as regards ihe 
flcienae of life — ^if we are BX)t able to .explicate <our 
•gtate and destiny — to augur the fiitace ifxom the 
.pasty it must be confessed that 'we have .been duU 
flDhdars indeed} even thoofrh we .have liad the ad- 
TBODLtage of manj.a liard drillii^g in the school of 
painful experience. 

Floating .in the giddj'&xicy of u« who are whirled 
round and round .in the progressive .dance of the 
day, are certain vague, intoxicating, ad .injiiiitufu 
notions of an onnand-on reaching to some undefined, 
4iml/nndefinable' beatitude, in the .consununation of 
fwhich iwe ooay possibly realize all that poets ha^e 
flung, pfailoBophers imagined, or divines preached. 

It is a £ne thing to 'poetize, and philosqphize, and 
moralize, even though the things idealed should 
turn out '^ baseless as the fabric of a vision ;'^ as a 
good old ,veteran Christian once exclaimed, — " they 
say that religion is a .delusion. Well, if it be a 
ilelusion I would like to be deluded while.! live, it 
makes me so happy." Andl do not envy or admire 
ihe.sardidy whose soul is totally .impassable to the 
sublime and beautiful; that thing .of a man whose 
^eing is an animalism, a problem of mere mafhema- 
iical realifies, unrelieved by any spark of sentimen- 
talism. 

.But we should never forget that all idealism 
should have more or less of £he real — sliould 'be 
controlled by the reins of reason and experience, 
and, like a bed of flowers, reduced to order and 
confined within .due limits. We may idealize, or 
dream a life away, as many do in music, j>ainting, 
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peetiy*, passion^ — ^as many ramcmee of mon^s and 
are deroteesof sin,— as many sing mosfc chainBngl^ 
the sonf^ of Zion and are devilfl^«— and as mmayi 
preach tlie tratiis of gospel light? and lo^. and: 
live only to and fbr thems^ves. 

W vre conid take a bird^fr^ye view o£ tha'pasli 
history of the doings of the grasshoppers^, aa seenj 
from the throne of Him beforewhom all the nitiens? 
of the eardr are as a- drop of the bucket, what, 
should we behold h^r the last 6,000 yeans,, bnt the 
ceaselesff, unmistakeable re-appearance of old Adani,r 
blooming, fhding, smiling, frowning, joying, sorrow- 
ing, sinning and soffering; just the very image 
and embodyment of what he was at tdie beginning. 
Until now creation haa remained as^itwos, all boir 
what man has perverted ; good,- very good,, and evesy 
new race- of Adamites as they have appeared on the 
stage-have imagined nothing could be. better;, and 
man remains as he was at the fall> all but what 
grace has diverted— bad^ very bad indeed^ at> every; 
frefib step of his progress more strikmgly illustratm 
of matured \vJsdom. ^* ILo, this only have. I fibond, 
that Grod hat^ made man upright,, bnt they hatk 
sought out manyinventiDns:" Eoc. vii«, 2d* 

No, says an objector, he has* progressed. Look 
at the wealth he has amassed — the commerce ha 
has fostered — the cities he has* raisedi — the woes he 
Itas vmged — <^b leaoaiing be has cnltivatcwlf the 
boelLa-be ba9 written — the temples. he: haa reared — 
the piety *heha9 paftroniaedr— the thouaand ways is 
winch he. ha8» displayed hisgemns and employed hia 
falbnts. Well>. and' what of all thisti is his. wcoAi 
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done — Ins mission ended ; may he panse amid his 
glittering career and rest a long and happy day of 
bliss ? Alas ! No. Wealth I ungrateful wealth| is 
apt to make unto itself wings and fly away^ and the 
diffgings must be continued ; commerce is a jilt, and 
needs to be coaxed with every wily artifice ; cities 
crumble into dust, and require to be re-edified ; as 
to wars, they foster the evib they design to cure, 
and multiply themselves with fearful interest; 
learning) alas I is not hereditary; of making of 
books there is no end. Temples without their 
glorious resident are but garnished sepulchres for 
Uving souls, and piety and purity demand increas- 
ing devotion firom their friends ; and the thousand 
ways of genius and talent are so many multiplica- 
tions of human wants and woes. 

Is life then, a dream — a delusion — a mere struggle 
of existence ; is all the world a stage, and all the 
men and women in it but players of a farce ? Do 
the bustling scenes of time end in the shadow of 
death ? It were well for the many if this were true ; 
their follies and their faults proclaiming their un- 
fitness for an immortality of liberty and life ; but 
this would be a wrong to the few whose virtuous 
labours bespeak their fitness for a nobler and better 
fate. 

And there does a better fate await the good. As 
we stand and gaze upon the changing scenes of time 
— ^the smiles and firowns of fortune — the rise and 
fall of empires, buried cities, desolated countries, and 
sombre mausoleums; — as tales of flying riches, 
ruined fortunes, and dying friends, fall moumfiilly 
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upon our ears, we cling to the fond hope that there 
is a better world than this — a more glorious rest — a 
consummation more devoutly to be wished than 
thrones, and crowns, and kingdoms earthly ! 

To get ready for this better state is the great sum 
of life ; — and the true lesson of Nineveh, and of every 
other city that has appeared, flourished, sinned, suf- 
fered, and sunk to rise no more, urges to the task 
of preparation. Little does progression signify to 
the man of a three score years and ten existence, 
if it embrace not the progression to an eternity of 
bliss. Surrounded with all that earth calls good, 
and great, and noble, he would die exclaiming, vanity 
of vanities ! 
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